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| Aids | for ‘Tonchdiie aa be dear for anything you do not need 
= * a PHALR RICE or can not use, but if for something you do 

A and Hi or want.and can use, take advantage of it. 4 
, — ENORMAL INSTRUCTOR ti" ston: i ea 


Sa Res U best read and most popular educational journal published, yet it is but 75 i 
Mitontan, cents a year. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of B R 0 W N S QU ESTION B0 0K contains 373 pages, 6,000 ques- 


reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings tions and answers (3,000 ques- 
and monuments as tions answered) which cover every subject taught in our common schools. 
Cloth bound, price $1.25 


ADS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. # BOTH paper and book for $1.00 (half price) and 12 cents additional for 

postage. A sample copy of Normal Instructor (sent free) will convince you 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same that you should have them. Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
color as the original photographs, and do not Dansville, N. Y. 


fade on exposure to light. ESS ISS Sees IS aS SaaS Ss ISSA 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 
An iJlustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be —_: = = il !' FS Camera Universalis_- 





mailed c lapplication to , | hag — = Rceatee 


» 646 Washington Street, Boston, : | ~~ nnmost simopte epparntar ee 
2! 47 East Tenth Street, New York, s WG Ee =e . 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Wim RS - | Reducing or Enlarging Photographs, 


«4 iA 6 S : q wh 3 Drawing Prints of any kind, and other 
= A 0 Series SCHOOL PENS SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL IR 3 Ps ; objects, either p/azn or in colors. 
a a of OF YALE UNIVERSITY. th ashe “ : — . No Artist, Designer, Lecturer should be 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in f : , without one. 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, \ oan: Sy Maa = Write for descriptive lists. 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in ge 


Biology, with special reference to preparation for —_=- nok —_ “i ae F. WEBER & CO., 


LONDON, = ee rage “i Ba sep st crap Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ and Draughtnien’s Supplies, 
studies, wit nglish, French an erman, X 
- DERRY & F . Political Economy, History, etc. Philadelphia - - Baltimore. = Olive St., ST. LO Uls, Be 
| Est. 1824. For programme, address, SS AT WEEE z 
Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. Pror. Grorcr J. BrusH, UNIVERSITY $75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 


Samples to Teachers on application. | * can be made working for us. Spare hours turned te 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., Fl ags. OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. dress, BF. JOHNSON & Co. Ricknond. Vac 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, : If there is a School COLUMBIA, MO. T § P 
NEW YORK ened teh United Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- HE IMPLEX RINTER. 


States that does not ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, | 4 New Invention for Duplicating Copies 


own an American E4 : : 
| foe Cen ES Flag, Lic thie teashek (Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, of Writings i Drawing. 



































Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction is 

write immediately to also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 

M ARCH’S : in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 

W. SIMMONS & Co., $29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 

first and second years, $20; third and fourth 

Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 

Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 

: tf 1] department open to women, Six new buildings = 
Me fy Weightless Gem Beds have peen completed and are now occupied, A ; 

ARCH) BROTHERS, ii Piano and Typewriters’ Chairs new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being Simple, Cheap and Effective. 
™ COA ok, °. Ut Office Desks. ae built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- Endorsed by over 50,000 users, 
‘ PRIA.H. Andrews&Co.” CHICAGO, entific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


AMPLE adil H DOUBLE 











From an original on ‘ordinary paper 
with any pen 100 copies can be made. 
50 copies of any type-written manuscript 
produced in 15 minutes. Send for cir- 


 S3EPH eres Agents , Wanted culars and samples of work. 








PARIS To Introduce ‘‘Ethics of Success’’ AGENTS WANTED. 


PEWS 6 EXPOSITION, “The Reader ‘aired phases AE LAWTON & C0. , 20 Vesey St., 


New York. 


GOLD 


MEDAL, STEEL 
—/nter Ocean. 
1878. THE ES ee » 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. “Excels all others.’’—Soston Herald. 
HIS “This book meets a great practical want.” 
SOLD sv ALL DEA Turoucrout THE WORLD. —Journal of Education.-) TRACHRRS Wie will employ their extra time 
A. M. THAYER & CO., Fae tar Be cn card fence S18 te 


; week«- Particulars free. NATION 
j-3t 148: Nigh Sisoet, Mastins | Bovecaibee ee Muncie, Indiana. St 





























A Beautiful Gift. 


A PRETTY SURPRISE. 


A beautifully illustrated and 
bound edition of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” 
the most popular long poem ever published by 
an American author, and one of the most 
famous poems in the language, recently pub- 
lished. isa pretty 
surprise for book | 
lovers 


erous and excel- 
a) lent 
tions, 


very fine 


gilt edges, re- 
some Cloth bind- 

ing combiningin | 

S| delicate colors, 
mm blue and white 
m and silver and 
B gold. No illus- 
trated edition 
has ever before 

i been published 

f at less than $1.50 
and that is abqut 


It is in | 
large type, num- | 


illustra- | 


and heavy paper, 


The Luxury of Travel! 


charmingly } 


Seeereeeeeeoeeoe 


ROUTE. 


Seeeeeeeerereres 


SPSS CSE TOSSED 
| 
| 
Seed eee eeeoeeeee 


A+ 2 
ry 


Unequalled Service 


Sart ably hand- | 


|of Wagner Sleeping Cars, Private Com- 
| partment, Sleeping Buffet Cars, Reclin- 
ing Chair Cars, Parlor and Cafe Cars 
Elegant Coaches and Hotel Dining Cars 


East and West. 
The Big Four Route is the popular 


what you might 
“guess’’the price 
this k 
to be, but it isn’t 
—witness our offer below. Every home in the 
land ought to have a copy of this Evangeline, 
so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec- 
tion of artistic a and as a product of 
the bookmakin 
OUR OF 


° 








Columbus and New York and Boston. 


the **Finest Train in 
. iy special arrangements 59 
with the publisher we are able to offer this America. 
book to our readers at the remarkably low price 
of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or ¢he best way 1s to 
get us one subscriber at $1.00 and we will send 
you the book absolutely free. 
Address, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
206-212 Vine Street, - - St. Louis. | . 
ing cars. 

O. G. MURRAY, 


Second Vice-Pres., 
Cincinnati, O. 





DO YOU WANT A FLAG? D. B. MARTIN, 


AMERICAN FLAG MFG. CO., Easton, Pa. 


Makers of Bunting and Silk 


FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. 


We will send you a Flag for inspec- 

tion, ani if itis found not satisfac- 

tory, you can return it to us at our 
Banners. expense Cat 


Send for School Ritual on Patriotism, free. 





Ticket Agt. 


Ww. F. SNYDER, 








Broadway and Chestnut St., 


j-rat | 





865. The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0, 1393. 


Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers, 
Twenty Departments-in Fuil Operation. 


More than 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge we are glad to announce that, as a result of a recent 
re-organization, The National Normal! University, of this place, is now on a solid 
basis, financially, materially and professionally. 

The University is owned and conducted by the National Normal University Co., 
which has a paid up capital stock of $30,000 and begins business without a 
dollar of debt. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: “The good old Normal! Bell will ring on, and 
more students will gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined hands 
with the University to work for the common good. Every prominent citizen has 
promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to lead the 
procession. 

All the leading monied men of Lebanon have invested in the new enterprise, and 
are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The faculty will remain the same with Pres. Alfred Holbrook at its head, and 
Prof R. H. Holbrook will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of 
Directors. 

We are confident that the University has entered upon a new and unprecedented 
prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., Ex-Senator; J. M. Hayner, President Lebanon National 
Bank; G. W. Stanley, Attorney; George B. Vanhorn, Gen. Manager of Lebanon 
Light and Fuel Co.; F. M. Cunningham, Probate Judge; H. I. Fisher, Editor 
Western Star-Gazette; C. K. Hambleton & Co., Publishers and Booksellers; W. 
S. Dilatush, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial District of Ohio; Mrs. M. E. 
Bowker, Milliner; A. W. Mardis, M. D.; Ed. S. Conklin; Geo. W. Perry, Baker ; 
Al, Brant, Livery; Reif Bros., Butchers; Dr. H. F. Frost, Druggist; B. H. Blair, 
M. D.; L. E. Kratzer, Photographer; Fred & Hymann, Clothiers; 8.8. Scoville, 
M. D.; J. N. Oswald, Furniture, &c.; Suemening & Seiker, Notions and Fancy 
Goods; Coryell & Co., Dry Goods and Carpets; W. Gilbert Thomas, Attorney; 
Lot Wright, Attorney-at-Law; Rev. W. F. Silveus, Pastor Cumberland Church; 
J. P. Scott, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church; W.C. Lewis, Retired Merchant; 
Thos. Starry, P. M.; W. F. Sabine, Plumber; C.S. Koogle, Baker; J. M.Qglesby, 
Cashier Lebanon National Bank; M. Callaway & Sons, Clothiers; J. P. Porter, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church; J. H. Ludlum & Sons, Grocers; C. Marck, 
Merchant Tailor; Dr. E. C. Sears, Dentist. For full intormation (catalogue free) 

ress 
” PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOR, LEBANON, 0. 


line between St. Louis, Peoria, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, | Write for terms and specimen of erasing. 


The Southwestern Limited is 


Running solid every day in the year be- 
tween these great cities with Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, Combination Smoking 
Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- 


Gen. Pass. and | 


Gen’l Western Agent, S. W. Corner | 


Talking About Memphis. 


— Chicago of the South. The tide 
avel between St. Louis and Mem- 
| phis is new turned to the Carro SHORT 
| LINE and Illinois Central Route, Their 
ne w train leaving St. Louis at 7:50 p. m. 
daily, reaches Memphis at 8:2) a. m, 
next day, only twelve hours on the road 
one ahead of all other lines. No 
vex ferry transfers via this route. 
Pullman buffet sleepers and _ parlor 
coaches run through, Ticket offices 217 
North Fourth Street and Union Depot. 


hour 


tious 


Sacary or Commission 


rO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil, 


The most useful and novel invention of the age. 
Erasesink thoroughly in two seconds, Works 
like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
| making $50 per week. We also want a general 
agent to take charge of territory, and appoint 
| sub-agents. A rare chance to make money, 


MONROE ERASER MEG. CO.,, 
X483 La Crosse, Wis. 


EAGLE BRAND THE BEST 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Is unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or Out- 
Buildings and costs half the price of shingles, 
tinoriron. It is ready for use, and easily ap- 


plied by anyone. Send stamp for samples, and 
state size of roof, 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


155 Duane Street, New York City, New York 
jan -6t 


*AGENTS WANTED : 


| make good 








To sell 72 World’s 
Fair Photographs 

in book form; 

wages—Outfit 40 cents. 


ieee Lithographing & Printing Co., 


910 ASHLAND BLocK, CHICAGO 


can 


| St. Louls, Mo EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC. 


—AND-- 


NERVINE INSTITUTE, | 


| 19 E, CHESTER PARK, - BOSTON, MASS, 
| For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain 
end! Ne rvous diseases in all their forms. 
Pars Institute in the United States. Con- 
sultation free. Patients boarded, nursed and 
cared for. Officetreatmentif desired. Send for 
jan- lat 


circulars 
Adapted to 


| | CHAL LEN'S profession, ne Steam a 
CONTRACT AND 


headings and 
. through to require 


| | CORRESPONDENCE 
SEN i er 


5,000 Used and eetigadedt: 


All kinds of Labor Saving records on hand | 
or made to order. 


the 
least pcssible writing 
to 


enter data, 


and 


CHALLEN, Publisher, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


=f. 


ROOFING = 


Please mention this Journal. 


The only | 


or | 


indexed | 


and | 


SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and private schools teaching, or con- 
templating the teaching of shorthand should 
examine 


rogressive Lessons in the 
ITMAN SYSTEM OF 


HONOCRAPHY, 


by N. P, Heffley, of the Faculty of Pratt In- 
stitute, Lessons complete and uniform, Printed 
in book form and in . separate lesson sheets, In 
use at Pratt INstiTutTE, Brooklyn, N. 
DREXEL INSTITUT, Philadelphia, Pa., and ail 
leading schools and colleges, 

Please mention this paper and your school, 
we will send you an examination copy free. 

AAS, H Bictow & Co., 

62 Broad St., N. Y, 
Take lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


HARRIS? PERMANENT CANCER CURE. 


i. 00 CASH will be paid each and ever 
teacher who will send us names an 
ac dress Ses of persons suffering with Cancer, $1.00 
for each name and address sent, payable when 
remedy is ordered. Cancers cured too, as can be 
proven by testimonials and references of profess~- 
ors in medical colieges, catholic priests, protest- 
ant ministers and medical doctors, Send 4 cents 
in stamps " books and testimonials, 


NO, B. HARRIS, 
| Box 58. Propiietor. Eutaw, ALA. 


and 





|\CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 

Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 

Crescents, Shields, Easels, Juveniles, 

pon Balloons, Anchors, &o: 

cards; size 3x4\4 inaqhes Bo; 3x54 ig0;- 
160;-4}4x654 200)-5 4x7 }¢ 350;-7x0 

and Gift Cards no two alike. 

les sent free to teachers, 

ce List o 001 Supplies, Chromos, Plain 

Emboss: Frosted, 8ilk-Frin Te Chromo Reward 

and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift, ind Teachers’ Books, 

8 kers, Dialogues, ide fea Aids, and few samples 

anes Reward Cards ARIEN aan 


ease . 


Maury’ § Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
sud’ & Yenable’s Arithmetics, 


For Terms, Prices, etc. 


-——; 


» Please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-5-7 E. Tenth St., NEW YORK 


“Work and Play” 


With TEACHERS’ SUPPLEMENT, 
| (Monthly, $17.00 per year, 10c a number.) 
Useful as Supplementary Reading.*** Should 


be taken for the benefit of the pupils.—Hon, H, 
N. GAINES, State Supt., Kansas, 


Recommended as Supplementary Reading 
by the leading educators of the country. 


| _ [recommend it.—Hon, B. Byron Lower, State 
Supt, Idaho, 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
3 MONTHS FOR [5 CENTS. 
Get up a club in your school, Send to-day, 
| as this spectal offer is only for a limited time 
| SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 


Address: WORK AND PLAY COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, uO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE, 


| 





Academy of Architecture and Building, 
840 South Sth St., St. Louis, 


An institution for the technical education of 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, to commence atany time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 
to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person, Open the entire year. 
Boys will be instructed in any trade they desire 
to learn. Send for prospectus. PLaNns for public 
and private buildings promptly prepared, 
Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 


octt- Iy 


CANVASSERS WANTED. —To sell two 
standard products. One for family use, sold to 
stores, Other for i... use. Give references and 

revious experience, Address WiLcox, care of 
JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS WA NTED.— Americar n 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, 8- 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


Something new A Self- Adjusting Boots 
Patented. Cures corns and bunions, tender feet. 
Always comfortable. Made in Common-Sense 
and Opera styles, with Hygienic Soles. Send 
size and letter you wear. Sent prepaid anywhere 
on receipt of price. Dongola, $2.50; French fin- 
ish Kid, $3.50. Quality guaranteed. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue aid tgenouring diagram. 
MANUFACTURER, 19 West Street, Boston, Mass 

Jan’o4-tat 





WEBSTER?’ Ss 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
employed, more than 
$300,000 expended. 











A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
AlLibrary in Itself 


Invaluable in the 

a household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 


aes. MER 

Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 
Published by 

> G. &C. Eye nas CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.,U.S,A, 


4 end for free eee pectus containing specimen 
pages, “fineteaiions, stimonials, ete. 
: C¥"Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. + 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 


ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 














th TYLER, TEXAS, 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 








VOL. XXVIII. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JANUARY 9, 1894. 








And National Educator. 





PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


St. Louis, Jan. 4, 1894. 
J. B. MERWIN....... .. Managing Editor, 
JERIAH BONHAM ....... 





Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time, If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card, 


Nine Editions are published by Perrin & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 


and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, | 


Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates."’ 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 


Associate Editor. 





scription expires, This will greatly accom- | 
| 


modate us. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 


ers must be notified by letter when a sub- | 


scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Retarning Your Paper will not enable us to | 


discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 


on our books unless your post-office address | 


is given. 


Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which | 


your paperis sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are id, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending | 


money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTENTS. 
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Editorials 

| ae ‘ 

Mr. Snider’s Interpretation of Dante 
Federal Aid to Education 

An Important Habit 

Something Wrong................... 


Noted People of the Day ...............ccscseee ssocscreree 


An Interesting Document 


ETE ial deals akan cdinsncipedéqnuned vebuneniovteed 


Literary Notes ..... 

The Devil's Invention 
Delaware.................... 
The Left-Handed Pupil 


Business Department ..............ccccceseseeseeeseeseeee 13 
. 13} barreled aristocrats who have un- 


A University in the Home 
The Columbia Desk Calendar 
St. Louis to Chicago .... ........ 


) Baltimore and Ohio Southw 


Improved Service ....... ; 
Appreciated. .............6 s+ 
Our Offer........... .. 
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“Ah! rare, sweet eyes, that grow so grave 
When the young year comes in! 

Wilt thou keep faith?” she cries, ‘‘or be 
As other years have been— 

True for a summer day, 

False when the skies are gray? 


Oh! rare, true eyes—too true to trust 
The young year’s silent smile!* 

Keep faith, though all the day be gray; 
Keep faith, keep love the while; 

For the true friend, he comes this way 

In the early dawn of this winter's day.” 


cweoveo @mnauvuurs 2 *& 


= 
nw - 





I ° 
Yrs, these Midas-eared, double- 


. 'dertaken the task of governing this 
/nation have demonstrated that it 
‘Stakes wisdom, and patriotism, and 


0 13}. “ 2 
.14| intelligence to legislate for a great 





people. We have tried Midas-eared 
ignorance, who have proved ablest 
to get elected only, let us now try 
intelligence which shall be able to 
discharge the duty of law-makers 
and governors wisely. Get the 





ABOVE all else, teach the children to be true, 
for what we put into the first of life we put into 
the whole of life. 





man of intelligence, the man of 
intellect at the top of affairs—get 
him for governor, for law-maker, 
all is got; fail to get him there is 
nothing yet got, though the Midas- 
ears lop down over the shoulders. 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








CourRAGE! You and I can ap- 
ply the heroic remedy of right do- 
ing at once. That light, thus 
kindled, will radiate outwards with 
marvelous effect. You and I, my 
friend, can at once, to-day and 
every day 


Bring a little human love 
To mend this world. 
God himself is love. 





AGAINST ignorance and stupidity 
the gods themselves are powerless. 





To a rich spirit life cannot be 
* poor. 





THERE may come to us more 
true help and spiritual force in a 
paragraph than in some whole 
philosophical system. 





THIS teacher who teaches and 
instructs the children in the con- 
duct of daily virtues our living is 
doing the greatest work. 





ONE knows not what the mean- 
ing of editing and writing is unless 
he aims to teach the people wis- 
dom and the way thither, for it is 
written, ‘‘Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom and the man ttat 
getteth understanding. For the 
merchandise of z¢ is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain 


thereof than fine gold. She is| 


more precious than rubies.’’ 





THE sun shines, the earth rolls ; 
but the stupidity, ignorance and 
impotences of the 
governments are such that men 
willing and anxious to work find 
no work to do. Ignorance, you 
see, 7s expensive. 

oo or 

WE do not so much want an an- 

odyne for the existing state of 


things as an intelligent, perma-| 


nent remedy. More intelligence, 
more justice, more humanity and 
sympathy alone will bring a per- 
manent remedy. 





DvuRING this battle to establish 
schools and to maintain and ex- 
tend these by intelligence among 
the people, let us be enemies to 
their enemies, and after the victory 
their friends and brothers. 

ALL and the best that we can say 
about ‘‘The Preston Papers’’ will not be- 





gin to set forth their helpfulness to the | 


teachers and the people, and every 
teacher will thank us for putting them 
in the way of owning this book. See 
page 14 for further particulars. 


——— 


YEs, we do find it written, ‘‘Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion.’’ 





Midas-eared | 


1894! 


Stand firm as any tower 
Which never shakes its top 
Whatever wind may blow.—Danie. 





E send to all, the greetings of 





the New Year! Wecome, as 


| you see, with (Vol.27) No.1inanew | 


dress throughout. We bring, too, | 
with all this the added experience 
|of more than a quarter of a cen-| 
| tury of effort and study to build up) 
a system of unsectarian common 
schools in this nation adequate to 
its utmost needs. We bring more | 
than the word—the empty form—| 
of heartfelt thanks to both the old 
and new friends who have made 
our work possible and profitable in 
all the past. 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell 
That mind and soul, according well, 


May make our music as before— 
| But vaster.” 


Aye, if we should syllable the 
needs and power of intelligence to- 
day—it must be written large. We 
plead for a continuation of loving 
zeal, for larger co-operation, for a 
wider circulation of the strong, 
helpful things, printed, not so much 
to filla space as for inevitable utter- 
ance on the part of our contribu- | 
tors. 


| These needs and these principles | 
| entreat for us—all, and more than | 
|we can ask. Publishers, contribu: | 
tors, editors will do all and the 
most possible to make Vol. 27 of 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION the best volume issued in 
twenty-seven years. 





Ir the 400,000 teachers in the) 
United States can write and work | 
together to secure certain desirable | 
results, they can command what- 
ever they ask for. We are at pres- 
ent working, each one too much 
on his own line, skirmishing—sep- 
arated and isolated, and make 
comp#atively little impression. 
These great national organizations 
are of inestimable benefit. The 
State Association comes next in 
power and influence, and when we 
get along to the point where we 
can formulate our needs in the 
way of legislative action, in the 
way of longer school terms, in the 
way of stating plainly and fully 
the necessities and advantages of 
our common school system—then 
_the State Association will become 
|a power and a forming influence in 
\the Legislature. So far in too 
|many instances they thank some-| 
| body for ‘‘grub’’ furnished for two | 


|or three days at reduced rates(?)| 


| Goodman 
| has 


| that State realize in 


and adjourn. Then the County 
Associations bring us together for 
better acquaintance, for mutual 
help and sympathy, and co-opera- 
tion. 


ings, and some strong speakers 


show a new and larger life and | 
light as a result of the instruction | 


given in the schools of the county. 
We need in all the States to reach 
the people more. 

Dr. Harris, State Superintend- 
of Alabama, inaugurated a 
splendid campaign which has 
been most helpful and_ successful 
in the direction of reaching the 
people. State Superintendent 
Wolfe, of Missouri, has done very 
effective work, too, in the same di- 
rection. State Superintendent Frank 
Smith, with the irrepressible Frank 
and Editor Huffaker, 
equally successful in 
Tennessee. A great and a success- 
ful campaign was inaugurated in 
Mississippi, too, under the direc- 
tion of State Superintendent J R. 
Preston, which resulted in calling 
Prof. Barnard to a position in the 
State University. Kentucky, too, 
under the impressive leadership of 
State Superintendent Ed. Porter 
Thonrpson, has been doing even a 
greater work than the educators of 


ent 


been 


its far-reach- 


ing influence. In fact Prof. Alex- 


|ander L. Peterman, editor of Home 
|and School, says in a late issue: 


‘It won’t do to give this educa- 
tional cause any vacation. We 
must line up and keep blazing 
away. Other armies can go into 
winter quarters, but the education- 


'al force must make the campaign | 


twelve months long every year.’’ 
When all our educators get keyed 
up to this point the 400,000 teachers 
will be inquired of as to what they 
will want in the way of legislation, 
and then, if they can tell what is 
needed, they will get it. 

The outlook was never more 
hopeful or promising all along the 
line. What of good each one 
knows for himself, let us know it 
andcommunicate ittoall. Withthe 


great our thoughts and manners! 


become greater. It isa maxim of 
history that victory falls at last 
where it ought to fall. 
united, and then on to victory ! 





Tuts shadow of ignorance and 
unwisdom is cold, dismal, stifling. 
Let us have done withit. Intelli- 


|gence, with its warmth, its sun- 


light, is better. 





WHEN corresponding with advertisers, 


please mention this paper. 


The people are drawn in, or | 
should be for the evening meet- | 
put into the stocks and bonds of 


Let us be! 


é 1S IT? 


Glancing an eye of pity on the losses 
That have of late so huddled on their backs. 


— Shak. 


S not the following statement 
rather startling? This money 


these railroads belonged to the es- 
tates, belonged to the widows and 
orphan’ children, representing 
the savings of a lifetime in many 
instances, 

If you ask what: interest our 
teachers and educators have in 
such an item, we say plainly 
that the income of every teacher in 
the United States is /ess because of 
this loss. In most cases when 
people begin to economize, they 
cut first the cost and expense of 
schooling and so permanently crip- 
ple the child for life in the ‘only 
wealth which is a permanent, un- 
wasting, ever-growing investment. 
Strange is it not? 

Here are the startling figures of 
loss. Look them over carefully. 
They are the result of ignorance. 
This luxury of ignorance comes to 
be a very expensive one in the long 
run as well as in the short run: — 

‘“Two weeks before the close of 
the year, we find in the record of 
railroad companies whom 
receivers have been appointed 
since January Ist, 1893, no less 
than seventy-one roads with nearly 
23,000 miles of line, an. out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of 
almost $754,000,000, and capital 
stock aggregating over $534,- 
000,000, making a total of al- 
most $1,280,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds from which a// returns are 
suspended, with the certainty that 
a large part of their value will be 
wiped out before the long process 
of the courts is ended.’’ 


for 





It is not easy to tell a mother her 
children are lost. It is a duty so- 
ciety owes to show how to take 
care of and to train children into 
habits of industry, economy and 
citizenship, and not to leaye them 
to grow up—lost. The school is 
primarily for this purpose of saving 
the children. It isin its work in 
this direction worth vastly more 
than it costs. The rich, stingy, 
penurious tax-payer ought to real- 
ize this fact. If the children are 
Jost their crime and their poverty 
search out property to tax it, and 
the lost child becomes a permanent 
tax on property. This gulf of 
crime and poverty, which seems to 
be growing in this country, has 
depths which are neither pleasant 
to look into or to contemplate. 
| Let us save the children. 


| 
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WE are aware, yes, all too well 
aware, that words of warning do 
not always bring immediate results, 
but then, you and I, my friend, 
have something more than words 
of warning in the present condition 
of things. We have strikes, hun- 
ger, cold, the canker of anxiety, 
rich and poor alike, over the fact 
stated by President Cleveland in 
his late message, that ‘‘values sup- 
posed to be fixed are fast becoming 
conjectural and loss and failure have 
involved every branch of bus- 
iness.’’ If we were properly edu- 
cated we should know enough to 
avoid this condition of things. 


MR. SNIDER’S INTERPRETATION 
OF DANTE. 








O most readers of this journal 
the name of Denton J. Snider 

has long been familiar, It is now 
many years since he definitely 
marked out for his life-work a 


’ thorough - going interpretation of 


what he calls the great Literary 
Bibles of the world. 

A quarter of a century ago, in- 
deed, he was already in training 
for this work. His first course of 
study in this direction (extending 
through a number of years) con- 
sisted chiefly of the leading sys- 
tems of philosophy, ancient and 


modern, especially Greek and Ger-, 


man. It was through this course 
that he may be said to have accom- 
plished the work of self-definition 
and full self-direction. Once fairly 
aware of the special character of 
his own power, and with that 
power fairly developed to matur- 
ity, the question of the special 
work he should undertake was 
found to be largely decided for him 
He was, in fact, al- 
ready working; and his native 
giits had found fitting exercise in 
the work which, in the essential 
fitness of things, had fallen to his 


in advance. 


hand. (This in the St. Louis High | 


School.) 


Thus he had but to follow the | 
clew that had been given by the) 


destinies. And first of all, with 
unfaltering zeal, he applied hitn- 
se f to the interpretation of Shakes- 
peare, through whose work the 
world is seen in action; then to 
that of Goethe, through whose 
work the world is seen to be exer- 
cising its powers chiefly in reflec- 
tion; and again to Homer, in 


whose poems are developed to 
fairly full outline the primal peren- 
nial forms of the Mythus—the first 
great dream and clear premonition 
of Reason, divinely human and no 
_less humanly divine. 
Such, in brief, has been Mr. 


work of interpreting the exceed- 
ingly difficult, inexhaustibly rich 
world-poem of Dante; a poem 
which represents that divinely in- 
spired reflection-in-action chatac- 
terizing the Middle Age period; a 
poem, therefore, which as a whole 
stands out like one of the great 
cathedrals, itself one vast symbol 
made up of myriad symbols in 
mystic, colossal, organic union. 
And it is just the marvelous unison 
of this marvelously complex whole 
that Mr. Snider has set himself to 
unfold through all that intricacy of 
detail so well known to students 
aud so bewildering tothe uninitiated 
mind. 

It must suffice here to say in the 
first place that the ‘‘Divine Com- 
edy’’ is, in essence, an elaborate 
presentation of the whole range of 
Christian theology, as that theology 
was understood in the middle ages. 
and secondly that Mr. Snider’s two 
volumes (of more than a thousand 
pages) constitute what is probably 
the clearest and most adequate 
rendering into the modern vernac- 
ular which the great world-com- 
prising thought of the ‘‘Divine 
Comedy’’ has yet received in any 
language. 

Andso, let the thoughtful teacher 
read the great poem; then read 
this searching ‘‘commentary,’’ and 
then read the poem itself again. 
This done he cannot fail to find his 
theories of education renovated, 
clarified, revivified, transfigured. 
He cannot fail to see that human 
life itself begins in merest animal- 
ity, and that this, with all its con- 
suming, contradictory designs,must 
prove to a self-conscious being 
nothing less than a very inferno, 
from which also no human soul 
can hope ever to escape, save 
‘through purgatorial struggle and 
progressive self-adjustment to the 
eternal law of Love, which is also 
'the supreme law of Life eternal 

And for the same reason we 
would that every preacher, who is 
both by right and duty a teacher 
specially of lessons that make for 
righteousness, might include these 
volumes of Mr. Snider’s (together, 
of course, with the great poem 
itself) among his most diligently 
used books. Nay, we cannot doubt 
that the sermons from texts se- 
lected out of the specifically Chris- 
tian Bible (including, of course, 
the Bible of the Hebrews) would 
be the better and not the worse, 
were the preachers of such ser- 
mons to make habitual use of the 
great ‘‘literary bibles’’ of the world, 
| also, and especially as these bi- 








Snider’s preparation for the great| bles have been illuminated by Mr. 


Snider’s commentaries upon them. 
Strange that we should be so slow 
to realize that Christianity can in 
nowise survive as the creed of the 
Kingdom of Truth save by full in- 
clusion and thorough assimilation 
of al/ truth ; not by exclusion of 
and antagonism toward any one of 
its phases. The supreme, eternal 
revelation—is not that the whole 
universe of nature and of man? 
And what are all the Bibles of the 
world but the record’s of man’s 
ceaseless struggle to comprehend 
that supreme revelation? Nay, it 
is his that constitutes the one per- 
fect God-given BIBLE, and all 
other bibles are but commentaries 
upon z¢/ 

Read these bibles so and they will 
prove miraculous lenses through 
which you attain that vision of 
divine Fatherhood which means no 
less than divine Sonship for you. 

W. M. B. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


Cannot—— 
By the good aid, that I of you shall borrow 
Err in bestowing it? 
—All’s Weil. 


S° it seems that the principle of 
‘‘Federal Aid to Education’’ 
has not only been fully recognized 
by Congress, but actually put into 
effective operation. This must be 
exceedingly gratifying to United 
States ex-Senator W. H. Blair, who 
fought earnestly, heroically, patri- 
otically and righteously for the 
passage of this all-wise and benefi- 
cent measure in the United States 
Senate. To be sure, forty-four Sen- 
ators voted over and over again for 
the passage of the bill appropri- 
ating $77,000,000 to help education 
in the South, but now Congress 
has gone clear beyond Senator 
Blair’s proposition and not only 
voted for an appropriation but 
voted for the money to be paid over 
in advance. We are glad to see 
this liberality and the full recogni- 
tion of the principle of ‘Federal 
Aid’’ for educational purposes. 
Now we urge again our school 
officers all through the country to 
arrange their finances so as to have 
the money on hand to pay the teach- 
ers each month, as other State and 
county officers.are paid. This is 
the official statement in regard to 
FEDERAL AID 
for instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 


‘*The process of putting in oper- 
ation the act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890, entitled ‘An act 
to apply a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to the more 





,complete endowment and support 


of the colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts 
established under the provisions of 
an act of Congress approved July 
2, 1862,’ was completed during the 
year just closed in all the States 
and Territories which are or may 
be entitled to the benefits thereof. 

‘“The receipt of reports or satis- 
factory returns from the treasurers 
of the institutions receiving the 
funds provided by the act enabled 
the Secretary, on July 1. to certify 
the several States and Territories 
as entitled to the sum of $19,000 
each, being the installment for the 
year ending June 30, 1894, paya- 
ble in advance, in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. 

‘‘A tabulation of the general 
and financial statistics contained in 
the reports of presidents of the in- 
stitutions concerned is here sub- 
mitted.’’ 


We omit further details for want 
of space. 








AN IMPORTANT. HABIT. 





How use doth breed a habit in a man. 
—Shak, 
ON’T live a single hour of 
your life without doing exact- 
ly what is to be done in it, and go- 
ing straight through it from begin- 
ning to end. Work, play, study, 
rest, whatever it is, take hold at 
once, and finish it up squarely ; 
then to the next thing, without let- 
ting any moments drop between. 

It is wonderful to see how many 
hours these prompt people contrive 
to.make of a day; it is as if they 
picked up the moments that the 
dawdlers lost. And, if ever you 
find yourself where you have so 
many things pressing upon you 
that you hardly know how to be- 
gin, let metell you a secret: 

Take hold of the very first one 
that comes to hand, and you will 
find the rest all fall in file and fol- 
low after, like a company of drilled 
soldiers; and, though work may be 
hard to meet w!en it charges in a 
squad, it is easily vanquished if 
you can bring it into line. You 
have often seen the anecdote of the 
man who was asked how he had 
accomplished so much in his life. 
““My father taught me,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘when I had anything to do, 
to go and do izt.”’ 





WE ought to do our teachers the jus- 
tice in ali the States to arrange for their 
prompt and liberal payment at the end 
of each month as other employes of the 
county and State are paid. The taxes 
should be levied in a// the states to defray 
the neeessary expenses of maintaining 
the schools a year in advance. Thiscan 
be accomplished easily by a little wise 
forethought and wise action on the part 
of our school officers. We owe this jus- 
tice to our teachers. 
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ARE the funds om hand,—and suff- 
cient to pay the teachers each month as 
other State and county officers are paid? 
This should be looked after and pro- 
vided for in all the States without 
further delay. 


ar re 


IGNORANCE and idleness are 
‘alone without hope. There is hope 
and relief in work and intelligence. 


So oo 


THIS energy of unwisdom and 
of ignorance comes to be not only 
oppressive, but cruel in its results ; 
better pay more for intelligence 
and employ that. 


a 


Our work and life is not quite so 
much a mutual helpfulness as it is 
a mutual hostility under the thin 
guise of a so called ‘‘fair competi- 
tion.’’ This way is not the best 
way, although the majority walk 
in it. 


’ 





A LARGE number of people have 


| 


| 
| 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


Oppressed with wrongs, 
And therefore full of fears. 
King John—Shak. 


PEAKING of the wages paid 

teachers in the public schools 
of West Virginia, the Harrisville 
Reveille says: ‘*That teachers in 
this county at present have no 
show at all. Just think ofit. Let 
a teacher holding a number two cir- 
tificate go to Murphy District and 
article for a school at $24 a month, 
which will be $96 for the term. 
Allow $32 for board, $10 for insti- 
tute expenses, $5 for various ex- 
penses to occur during the term, 
$3 for conveyance to and from 
school. Total amount of expenses, 
$50. So you see the teacher has 
$46 left, if very economical—$46 
to buy books and clothing. We 
say it is no wonder the teachers 
howl, and let them howl till they 
are heard ont is question. Per- 
haps the Boards of Education have 
done the best they could under the 
circumstances; we are not pre- 
pared to say about that, but some 
thing is wrong somewhere.’’ 

Yes, there is something wrong 
here -All admit that. The ques- 
tion is how to right this wrong 
done our teachers, not only in 
West Virginia, but in other States, 
too. Mr. James W. Horn, in the 





same issue of the Journal, points out 


just come to a realization of the|the remedy toa certain extent. He 
fact, as stated by Emerson, that | says ; ‘The people need to be in- 
“the world exists for the education |terested in the matter, and to see 


of each man Can you give a wiser, 
better. fuller explanation? If so, 
we shall be g/ad to make room for 


| the need of better schools. The 


| 


work of reform should be brought 
about by the people. They should 


it in a// the nine editions of this | be led to see that the best invest- 


Journal. 





Tus teaching and training of a| 


child is no trivial or insignificant 
thing. Could we look well into 
that soul we should see through 
this'window solemn vistas reaching 
on, into the infinite. 


se 





Ir seems the man has got elected 
who was ablest to get elected! but 
who had no intelligence or wisdom 
to discharge the duties of his posi- 
tion. We have tried this way, it 
has proved not to be a good way, 
or a wise way, or a safe way. 
What now or what next? Give 
attention to the duties of citizen- 
ship and put wisdom in tle place 
of folly, intelligence in the place 
of ignorance, patriotism in the 
place of party and justice in the 
place of selfishness. When? now, 
the next election, or suffer. We 
prefer to remedy evils. This is 
the way to do it. 


| 





|ment they can make for their chil- 
|dren is in education. 


The better 
their children are educated the 
better they are prepared to make a 
living and to reach high aims in 
life.’’ 

The West Virginia School Jour- 
nal is doing persistent and heroic 
service in this direction. If the 
teachers of West Virginia will take 
hold and circulate, as they could 
easily and profitably do, 50,000 
copies of the able, devoted, help- 
ful, fearless Journal, and so inter- 
est and inform the tax-payers as to 
the needs of the schools, the remedy 
would soon come, the wrong would 
be soon righted. 

For the most part these teach- 
ers in this and in other States are 
the more intelligent sons and 
daughters of the Jeople, and in do- 
ing the teachers this wrong 
the tax-payers are wronging 
their own flesh and blood. Is this 
wise? Is it not quite otherwise ? 
Then, too, it should be distinctly | 


| stated that the tax with which as] 
establish, extend and maintain the | 


schools, when scattered over all the 


taxable property of the district, | 
amounts to but a small sum to each 


individual tax-payer—so small is it 
for each individual to pay that not 
one in a hundred can figure it out. 


Then, too, the railroads pay a 
good proportion of this tax in all 
the States. Mr. Lewis says, as it 
will plainly be seen by the teacher 
and other persons interested, that, 
for school purposes, the railroad 
property is subjected to the same 
rate that any other 
property in the district is, the dif- 
ference being in the method of col- 
lecting the taxes, the county and 
district taxes on other property be- 
ing collected by the Sheriff and the 
railroad tax by the Auditor, and 
by him distributed to the counties 
through which such railroads run. 


of taxation 


Now, why not call the people 
together and talk over this matter 
and explain to them just what is 
needed and just how much money 
is needed? Weadvised a teacher 
to do this thing with the patrons 
of his school, and he went to work 
and made all the estimates plainly 
on the blackboard, and then in- 
vited the tax-payers into a meeting 
to consider the matter, opponents 
and all. He had even taken the 
trouble wisely to go the Assessor’s 
books, and had allthe data; and 
whereas, there had been bitter and 
violent opposition to building the 
necessary addition to the house to 
accommodate the growing num- 
bers pressing into the school when 
the facts and figures were all laid 
before the people, out of something 
over 400 votes there were but 13 
against the proposition, and these 
opposition votes came from the sa- 
loon across the square. 


The tax-payers are so absorbed 
in other directions in trade, in pol- 
ities, in farming and securing pre- 
miums at the county fair on their 
pigs and calves and cabages that 
they really have no time to look 
after or to consider the training and 
education of their children. 


We see the Illinois Central Rail- 
road has just paid into the State 
Treasurery at Springfield a total 
amount for the year 1893 of $753,- 
066. Stock-holders and_ bond- 
holders, whose property is made 
safe and valuable by the training 
given in our common schools, are 
able and willing to pay the es 
taxes, so that they come to be very 
light and small to each individual 
tax-payer in the school district. 


Has this matter been fully ex- 


“Distigured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of 
thouenets a icted 
with unsightly skin 
diseases. 

Do you realize what 
this disfiguration 
means to sensitive 
souls ? 

It means isolation, se- 
clusion. J 

It is a bar to social and 
business success. 

Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25c. invested in a cake of CuTICURA Soap 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvellous. 


fold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 


50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorteR Drue 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Bole l’rops., Boston. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


WHERE and WHY you should learn it. Par- 
ticulars free. Send me your address please. 
W. FILDES, Box 14, West Salem, Ill, 





plained to all the tax-payers as it 
| should be? 

Prof. J. W. Horn says further 
that the State of West Virginia, by 
virtue of what the teachers are do- 
ing to train the children into hab- 
its of obedience and intelligence, 
productive industry, advancing in 
wealth and developments of her re- 
sources, and along with this we 
want to see the schools do a still 
better work for the materialand in- 
tellectual welfare of the children. 

This will be done and the peo- 
ple are able and, if they under- 
stand the matter, will be willing 
to fay their own sons and daugh- 
ters for doing this helpful, neces- 
sary work. 


You will indeed find ‘The Preston 
Papers’’ to be as we state on page 14, a 
remarkable book! You will get your 
money back a good many times over by 
quietly loaning it to a certain school 
officer who needs to take the prescription 
suggested after you have diagnosed his 
“‘case!’? Ifthe people knew what an 
improvement would be made in the 
school, they would give an exhibition 
and secure a dozen copies to put into 
the library, and when this dozen copies 
were used up and read ‘‘all to pieces,’’ 
as they would be soon, they would put 
in another dozen! Of course ¢his Journal 
would go along to re-inforce the good 
work. ‘The Preston Papers,’ are, so 
to speak, ‘‘sweetners.’’ Look over page 
14, and see how many topics are treated of 
in the ‘Preston Papers.’’ It is a “‘treat,”’ 
too, that will make its advent into your 
school district memorable. A new light 
will dawn, a new liberality will be ex- 
hibited in school matters where ‘The 
Preston Papers”’ are read and circulated. 








ve 


THE C. B. & Q.—the old cabalistic 
letters—which still mean ‘The Chea 
est, Best & Quickest’’ route to Duluth, 
)has already been designated by the II- 
linois and Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Associations as the “official route’’ to 
the meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association, to be held in Duluth next 
July. Where is Proctor Knott and hig 
| speech on Duluth, now? 
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NOTED PEOPLE OF THE DAY. 


DANBURY, Conn., a town of 20,- 
000 people, nearly 
all. of whom get 
their bread and 
butter by the man- 
ufacture of hats, is 
Bi the location of a 
fy, great strife between 
wy. capital and united 

20%: labor. Nineteen of 
Mrs. EenM.forte the thirty-one hat 
factories of the place have closed 
their doors, removing the support 
of nearly half the people. The 
cause of this is the changes of 
fashion from stiff to soft hats, the 
manufacturers claiming they could 
not make the latter, as the prices 
paid for labor there were higher 
than elsewhere. Mrs. Ellen Foote, 
a shrewd and determined woman, 
is the leader of the labor forces. 
By her plain-spokenness and hon- 
est courage, Mrs. Foote has often 
saved both sides from folly. Among 
the laborers she is known as 
“Queen Ellen,’’ and the manu- 
facturers were called ‘‘Ellen’s ba- 
bies,’’ on account of her peculiar 
influence over them. For ten 
years, with one trifling exception, 
when Mrs. Foote beat the capital- 
ists, the manufacturers and labor- 
ers have lived in peace and har- 
mony. In the event of the facto- 
ries trying to run with foreign 
workmen, there will probably be 
serious trouble. 


Dr. F. A. Cook, of Brooklyn, is 
preparing to head 
an exploration par- 
ty southward. He 
believes scientific 
research as valua- 
ble around the 
South as the North #7 
Pole. Dr. Cuvok 
was ethnologist of a) Ca 
the Peary expedi- DrFA 
tion of 1891 and ’92,. and hopes to 
be ready to start on his new jour- 
ney by September 1. He intends 
to purchase a steam whaling ves- 
sel of about 300 tons and refit her 
for Antarctic service. With twelve 
or fourtéen men, two life boats, 
provisions for three years and 
other necessities, he will go direct 
from New York to the Falkland 
Islands. He does not hope to do 
much before year after next. As 
this region is a great tempestuous 
sea, cold, desolate and isolated, the 
trip is more dangerous and difficult 
than one to the North. Dr. Cook 
ho esto reach the Falkland Is- 
lands on his return trip about 


May, 1896, 





in the Bank of 
England, which 
caused such a 
commotion a few 
daysago,has come 
to an end. Mr. 
Fred May, the 
chief cashier, had 
made some ad-| 
vances irregular- 


THE trouble 








y ly, and he not 
Gp) a /l" only retired but 
David FoweLL «his ¢esignation 


was demanded by the Governor, | 
David Powell, and the directors of 
the bank. England’s famous bank | 


ill-fated Darien enterprise. 


her is ‘‘Philosopher.’’. Although 
nota great beauty, she is described 
as being amiable and kind to all 
with whom she is brought in con- 


tact. 


She now stands third in suc- 


cession to the Russian throne. 


Ir is reported that W. Astor 


Chanler,the young 
'American explor- 
er, is lost in the 
/equatorial regions 
‘of Africa. 
be remembered 
that sometime ago 
he headed an ex- 
was founded in 1694 by Mr. Wm.|Pedition to the 
Patterson. a Scotch gentleman, | Dark Continent in 
who was afterward engaged in the | scientific research. 
The| Wm. Astor Chan- 
prime object of the institution | ler is a son of John W. Chanler, 
was to assist the Government by | and a great-grandson of John Ja- 
lending its funds. The present|Ccob Astor. He is 26 years old, and 
capital of the bank is £14,553,000.| graduated from Harvard College 
It has been frequently affected by | five years ago. Then he _went to 
panics among the holders of notes, | Africa and made a daring trip 
but has always held its own, and| through Masailand, going around 
is now one of the greatest institu-| Mount Kilima-Njaro, being the 


It will 





AF 7 
sto GANLER 


ay 


rr 


trian Premier, is 
one of the most 
extraordinary of 
modern European 
statesmen. It is 


tions of its kind in the world: 


Count TAAFFE, the retired Aus- 






| first white man to do so. After his 
|return he organized the present ex- 
| pedition at his own expense, which 
| started about a year anda hall ago. 
|The intention was to thoroughly 
|explore the Mountain of Kenia, 
;}and then the dangerous and com- 
| paratively unknown region east of 





not believed that 
his retirement is 









permanent. Ct. | 
Taaffe, as his | 
name indicates, is | 
of Irish extrac- \PZ», | 

| 


fF WO, 
tion. ‘The fami- (Count TAarFeE’ | 
ly was eminent centuries ago for | 
its unwavering loyalty to the 
Stuart kings. _ It is now almost ex- | 
actly fourteen years since the Em- | 
peror as a personal friend asked | 
Count Taaffe to form a ministry | 
tions of the Reichsrath. The task | 
was an unenviable one. Austrian | 
prestige was low and deserved to) 
be. The finances of the empire | 
were in disorder, but Count Taaffe | 
took the office. Under his admin- 
istration the country has greatly 
prospered. He has won the ap- 
proval of the great mass of the peo- | 
ple, who have no vote. It is in| 
his attempt to extend the franchise | 
to them that he has been tempor- | 
arily driven out of office. 


Ir is announced that the Arch-| 

= duke Franz Ferdi- | 

Te nand, heir to the 

Sa PE throne of Austria- 

WS A\\\ Hungary, is soon 

/ \ to wed Her Impe- 
ys \\\ 










Russia. The Grand | 
Duchess Xenia was 18 years old) 
last April. She has been educa 
ted all her life at home, andis not 
only the eldest but the best be-| 
loved of Alexander’s daughters. | 
She is of a very studious disposi- 
tion—more so than any of her 
brothers or her younger sister. It. 





is said that the Czar’s pet name for | 


and try to manage the warring fac- | / 


| Rudolph Lake. 


SIGNOR JOSEPH ZANARDELLI is 


States. 


he was 





the man chosen 
by King Hum- 
bert of Italy to 
form a new Cabi- 
net. Heisone of 
the leading law- 
yers of Italy. He 
is 60 years of age, 
7, and has taken an 
active part in 
mi Italian politics for 
4! forty years. He 
fought for Italian 


independence and a union of the 
Since 1862 he has been a 
member of Parliament. 


In 1878 


Commissioner of Public 


Works, and afterwards Minister of 


the Interior. 


He resigned from 


Parliament and afterward was Min- 


ister of Justice under Crispi. 


He 


did much to secure the passage of 
the new penal code and enlarged 
the suffrage of the country by 
about 2,000,000. A few years ago 
he accepted the office of President 


of the Chamber of Deputies. 


He 


commands the respect of all par- 
ties, and it is believed that as Pre- 
mier he will remedy the evils inci- 
dent to the bank scandals. 


missionary 


went to Hawaii , 
nearly three-quar- 


ago. 


Honolulu. 


Judge Dole 
is about 55 years ¢ 
of age, and was 
born in the city of 


~ VK perial Highness, | ; 
= Wh \\\ the Grand Duchess| JUDGE DOLE, the President of 
onan Xenia Alexan-|the Provisional 
ae ‘drovna, daughter Government of 
SOO of the Czar Alex-| Hawaii, is the son 
Cas eee Xena ander the III. of|of an American 


who 


ters of a century QA 





He has always taken 


an active interest in the affairs of 


his country, and was for many 
years Judge on the Supreme Bench 
of Hawaii. It is said that he is a 
man of the highest integrity, and 
has the respect and confidence of 
both the native and foreign ele- 
ments of the islands. He is the 
figure-head and brains of the Pro- 
visional Government. 


Conrap N JorpDAN, Assistant 

. United States 
Treasurer, who is 
in London, is be- 
lieved by some to 
be on a financial 
¥ mission, although 
prominent Amer- 
. ican bankers de- 
A\S ny the report. Mr. 
\\ Jordan was born 
//\\. in New York City 
in 1831, and has 
long been con- 
nected with its banking interests. 
For many years he was cashier of 
the Third National Bank of New 
York. He organized, in the in- 
terest of Winslow, Lanler & Co., 
the Louisiana National Bank of 
New Orleans. At the time of the 
‘Black Friday’’ gold panic, when 
the Gold Exchange Bank closed its 
doors, Mr. Jordan took charge of 
the institution, and within fifteen 
days he paid off the creditors and 
replaced.the bank within the hands 
of the directors. In 1880 he or- 
ganized the Western National 
Bank, of which he became presi- 
dent. He became Assistant United 
States Treasurer last April. 


M. EmIL FREY, recently elected 
President of Switz- — 
erland, was form- 
erly Swiss Minister 
tothis country. He 
was born in Arle- 
sheim, Switzer- 
land, in 1838. His 
forefathers for ages 
back have been 
either eminent war- 
riors or statesmen. 
After attending the 
schools of Basle and the University 
of Jena he took the usual course of 
an officer’s training at the Federal 
Miitary School of Switzerland. 
He then sought practical experi- 
ence in the line of agricultural’ 
science, extending his studies in 
that line to America, and was en- 
gaged as a farm hand in Illinois 
when the war broke out. Ali- 
though he had only come to this 
country temporarily, he joined 
the Union Army, saw a great 
deal of active service, be- 
came an officer, was taken 
prisoner and held in close confine- 
ment for nearly two years. He re- 
turned home in broken health in 
1865, and for sometime was en- 
gaged in journaltstic work. In 
1882 he became Minister to this 
country. He has always been a 
leading Swiss politician. 












Or all languages spoken, let us 


with our common school instruc- 


tion make for American citizenship 
one language—the English lan- 
guage. That will make a homo- 
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AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT. 





E have the annual statement 

of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1893. Of course, the 
Commissioner could not properly 
include any specific information in 
an ‘‘official report’’ subsequent to 
June 30, so that very much valua- 
ble information in his possession 
must go over to be included in the 


next report. This will come /a/e 
to be available to the educators of 


this and of other countries, and 


when it does come, it must come 
only in an ‘‘official way’’ and in 
“‘official’’ language or style. It 


will be safe and reliable however. 


It is of record, though, and can be 


stated, that in no previously inter 


national Congress ever held were 
there so many zafions represented, 
and never before were there so 
many distinguished educators pres- 
In all 
departments this was true; but 
more especially, it seems to us, was 
it true in the Higher Department— 
the Department of Art, the Depart- 
ment of Music,and the Departments 
of Rational and Experimental Psy- 


ent—native and foreign. 


chology. 


One must carefully read not only 
the last program issued, but must 
carefully scan the long list of the 
distinguished world- known men 
and women from all nations who 
brought their best thought, clothed 
with its best expression, as a con- 


tribution to the congresses. 


-Just here, it seems to us, the 
‘snap shot’’ comments made were 
quite out of place; in fact, the 


greatness and grandeur of the oc 


casion seemed to have for the most 
part escaped both the recognition 
and appreciation of a large number 
It is easy to admire 
mediocritics, but fatiguing to listen 
ortoclimb to the height of thought 
and expression of such magnificent 


present. 


orators as Messieurs Gabriel Com 


payre, Benjamin Buisson, and 
others The Commissioner states 


the facts : 
1. The work of the Bureau re 


mains with the same organization 
as hitherto, namely: the division 
of correspondence and records, the 
division of statistics, the division 
_of library and museum, the division 


of international exchange—for the 
comparative study of national 
school systems. 


2. Modestly the Commissioner 
mentions the fact that in accord- 
ance with the desire of the National 
Educational Association expressed 
by a resolution, the Commissioner 
assumed a large share of the work 
of preparation for the 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EDUCATION, 
held at Chicago the last week of 
July, 1893. Preparations have also 
been made for a thorough study of 
the educational exhibits collected 
at the Columbian Exposition from 
all countries of the world and from 
all States of this nation. 


It was an occasion of unusual 
importance, especially owing tothe 
changes now in progress in educa- 
tional systems throughout the 
world. I may briefly advert to one 
of these phases in view of its im- 
portance tothe productive industry 
of the nation. World’s fairs have 
exerted a great influence upon the 
mechanic arts ever since the first 
one held at London in 1851 It is 
well known that the 


SOUTH KINSINGTON MUSEUM 


is the result of the studies of intel- 
ligent Englishmen upon the causes 
of superiority in the finish given to 
French goods. It was seen that 
artistic finish was necessary to 
command the highest market 
prices. Anglo-Saxon nations and 
all nations of northern Europe 
seem to have great gifts in devising 
the. machinery with which to con- 
quer nature. Mechanical ingenu- 
ity is constantly increasing in po- 
tency among these nations. They 
have reinforced the power of hu- 
man muscles and horse flesh, first 
by the water wheel and secondly 
by the steam engine, and are now 
just beginning to utiliee electricity 
as a motive power. In 1870 the 
celebrated English statesman, 
Gladstone, estimated that the 
power of 6,000,000 British work- 
men reinforced by machinery cre- 
ated an annual product of manu- 
factured goods equal to what the 
300,000,000 workmen of the entire 
world could have furnished before 
1750, before the era of the inven- 
tion cf the power loom, the steam 
engine, the spinning machine, and 
the other devices that belong to its 
-|class. But this gifted race that has 
such skill in marshaling the forces 
of nature to the aid of human en- 
ergy is found to lack zsthetic taste 
and the gifts to enable it to give 


It everywhere sees in nature lines 
of force, but does not see the lines 
of gracefulness and beauty. Its 
mind has a dynamic tendency 
rather than an esthetic tendency. 
This race was performing the lion’s 
share of the mining and first prep- 
aration of the useful and precious 
metals, the harvesting and market- 
ing of the staple food products, 
and the manufacture of the coarser 
articles of clothing. Its products 
represented an immense amount of 
physical force but not so much of 
a high grade of intelligence and 
taste. The lesson of the first 
world’s fair was that more ¢astfe and 
skill should be worked up into the 
finished product, because this ele- 
ment brings the highest price in 
the markets of the world. 

Strange as it may appear at first 
sight, it is possible to elevate the 


PRODUCTIVE POWER 

of the whole people in this way, 
and it is not necessary to have any 
ignorant or unskilled people re- 
served for lower forms of industry. 
The intelligent brain that is set to 
work at lower forms of industry in- 
vents a machine and deftly slips it 
in between himself and his drudg- 
ery. He becomes a productive 
power and accomplishes much 
more with the machinery under 
his charge than he could have 
done with his mere hands and 
muscles. 
The history of the past thirty 
years shows that one after the other 
of the departments of mere drudgery 
can be conquered by the aid of ma- 
chinery, and the increased produc- 
tion caused by the substitution of 
machines for human muscies works 
in such a way as to reduce the 
quota of laborers needed in the 
lower departments of industry and 
to set free larger and larger num- 
bers of workmen who ascend into 


THE American Book Co., of 
New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago—send us one of the most in- 
teresting, attractive and remarka- 
ble books ever published in this 
country, entitled, ‘‘Myths of 
Greece and Rome,’’ the stories be- 
ing narrated with special reference 
to literature and art, by H. A. 
Guerber, lecturer on mythology. 
There are seventy-one /ull-page 
reproductions of ancient master- 
pieces and noted examples of mod- 
ern sculpture. Four hundred and 
sixteen illustrative quotations from 
the literature inspired by these 
beautiful legends. A chapter on 
the Myths in the Light of Philolo- 
gy and Comparative 
Double-page geneological 
tables, glossary, index, etc. An 
invaluable work for schools, libra- 
ries, the home circle. 


Mythology. 
maps, 


The aim of the author of this 
splendid work, which has been 
carried out fully, seems to have 
been to present in a complete form 
anaccount of Greecian and Roman 
mythology in such a manner that 
the student will come to some clear 
comprehension of its influence upon 
literature and art. Quotations 
from the poetical writings of all 
ages, besides the illustrations, are 
represented from MHesiod’s works 
and daysto Tennyson’s ‘‘Enone ;’’ 
so that the whole volume is lumi- 
nous with the best from ancient 
masterpieces down to our modern 
interpretations, great care being 
taken to avoid the more repulsive 
features of heathen mythology. 


Another specially interesting 
feature of this valuable work 
will be found in the closing 


chapter, which includes an analy- 
sis of myths by the light of phi- 
lology and comparative mytholo- 
gy. This, with the maps, the 
geneological tables aud complete 





those departments of labor devoted 
to the artistic finish of goods, to 
the creation of means of luxury 
and to the more important voca- 
tions which have for their object 
the collection 
knowledge, the refinement and 
tension of moral and religious edu- 
cation. 


THE SPREAD OF ENLIGHTENMENT, 


of the community, and the increase 


reason to rejoice at this spectacle. 
(To be continued.) 











an artistic finish to its productions. 


held there in July. 





cultivation of the-intellect, the ex-} 


Those who have at heart 


the elevation of the laboring classes 


glossary and index, make up a 
| volume unique and valuable for 
 comstaint use in the library, the art 
| gallery at home and abroad, far be- 
;yond our ability to describe in a 


i a ag ‘ier . 
and diffusion of; notice all too short and inadequate 


for such a remarkable and helpful 
compilation. 


In fact the American Book Com- 
| pany, it is well understood, is able 
and commands the des/that money, 
culture, experience and wisdom 

bring to make ¢he mode/ text books 


of the moral forces of society, have of the nation, reaching back to the 


' . - . 

‘earliest myths, the beginning of 
jail things, and embodying all the 
| latest discoveries down to January 


GET Proctor Knott’s speech on Du- 1, 1894. 
luth, and let the school be rehearsing it 
preparatory to the great meeting to be 
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‘COLORADO. 





Things of like value differing in the owners, 
—Shake's Timon of Athens. 


OLORADO, like all other 

states, can afford to increase the 
compensation of the teachers of 
the State, and arrange to pay them 
what is due promptly at the end of 
each month. We presume this is 
done in most of the school districts 
of the State already Here are 
some statistics of value to every 
teacher and to every child attend- 
ing school in Colorado. 

The geography lesson, the lesson 
in political economy can be re-en- 
forced and illustrated by these 
figures—which are rather under 
than overstated : 

The farm products have already 
run up to $60,000,000 a year. The 
cattle product to $34,000,000. The 
coal product to $55,000,000, and 
its manufacturing product to $70,- | 
000,000, though but a ¢enth of the| 
land is under cultivation, while the 
entire metal output of the state, ac- 
cording to the last census, was only 
$50,000,000, making a total of 
about $270,000,000 a year. 

That is a good showing, and 
every year. 








LITERARY NOTES. 





G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, New York, in 
their most admirable and Samy series, 
“Heroes of the Nations,’ 
‘‘Henry of Navarre, and the Huguenots 
in France,’’ by P. F. Willert, M. A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. These 
interesting volumes are careful, bio- 
graphical studies of the lives and work 
of a number of representative historical 
characters, about whom have gathered 
the great tradition of the nations to 
which they belonged, and who have 
been accepted as types of the several 
National ideals. With the life of each 
typical character is presented a picture 
of the National conditions surround- 
ing him during his career. These nar- 
ratives are the work of writers who are 
recognized on the subjects upon which 
they treat, and, while thoroughly trust- 
worthy as history, present picturesque 
and dramatic ‘“‘stories’’ of the men and 
of the events connected with them. 
Carlyle says: “History is what great 
men have accomplished who have 
worked here. They were the leaders, 
the modelers, the patterns, in a wide 
sense, the creators of whatsoever the 
mass of men contrived to do or to at- 
tain. The thoughts they had were the 
parents of the actions they did. This 
volume is beautifully printed, and like 
all the other volumes, elegantly bound 
and illustrated. 
Navarre and the Huguenots in France 
is one of thrilling interest, making with 
the index, about 480 pages. 


THE reduction in the price of Zhe 
Forum, from s5octs per copy to 25cts per 
copy, we hope will result in very much 
larger and wider distribution of this 
ary number contains some fifteen valu- 


great educator in economics. 


send us| 


This story of Henry of 


The Janu- 
able articles bearing upon these topics, 
but the first article, ‘“The Teaching of 
Recent Economic Experiences,” by 
David A. Wells, wherein this distin- 
guished economist writes not from a 
political but educational point of view. 
He sums up the almost incalculable loss 
in money and in the confusion of the 
world’s activity by the recent panic and 
the present dull times. On this re- 
markable group of facts which he has | 
collected with great industry, Mr. Wells 


builds an argument to show that our re- | 


cent and present economic misfortunes | 


are traceable solely to the popular | 
ignorance of economic laws. | 





| 
Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON is much | 
interested in the subject of military in- | 
struction in schools and colleges, and | 
has written for Zhe Century a short | 
article advocating a plan recently sug- | 
gested by Lafayette Post, G. A R., of 
New York. It will appear in the Jan- 
uary number. In this same issue of Zhe 
Century will be printed an article on 
the Garfield-Conkling feud contributed 
by Ex-Senator Dawes (who was chair- 
man of a committee of conciliation), 
the inside history of which will be here 
told for the first time. 


Scribner's Magazine for 1894 will 
publish a series of special frontispieces, 
selected by Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
from contemporary art, and accom- 
panied with a brief article by Mr. Ham- 
erton and a portrait of the artist. 
| Manet’s ‘‘Fifer’’ opens the.series in the 
January issue. 








EVERY parent, as wellas every teacher 


| of children, will find much that is valu- 





able and helpful in THE PHysSCHOLOGY 
I 





lark University. 


ren, and has included everything of im- 
portance that could be found. The 
various chapters treating of Sensation, 
Emotion, Intellect, Volition, and Lan- 
guage, are sure to give many practical 
hints to all who have to do with child- 
ren. The book is published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 


Primary Education is a hit—a useful, 
happy, helpful hit, and with all and 
better than all, a sezsible hit—not a silly 
thing in it. We should think all the 
primary teachers and all the mothers too 
would want it. Eva D. Kellogg, the 
editor, the Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston, and the primary school children 
of the country are all to be congratu- 
lated. It is certainly an ideal paper 
for primary teachers. 


A HUNDRED TON MAGAZINE ORDER. 
—An event in periodical literature, not 
without its significance to the general 
public as showing the growth of the 
reading classes, was the receipt on the 
gth of November by The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine of the order given below. A 
single order from a news company for 
one hundred tons of magazines! That 
is almost an event in the history of the 
world, A like order has never before 
been made, and if past ratios be main- 
tained it means considerably more than 
half a million circulation for the Decem- 
ber Cosmopolitan. 


“Publisher Cosmopolitan. Dear Sir: 


—Of the 200,000 copies of December 
number to be sent us, please send as 





oF CHILDHOOD, by Frederick Tracy, of| = 
The author presents as | follows : 

concisely and as completely as possible | 
the results of systematic study of child- | 
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WORLD « ARMANAC 
AND ENCYCLOPADIA FOR 1894. 


The Best Reference Book Printed. 
Everything up to Date and Complete. 


Ov 


8 1300 rzin, 


ENDORSED BY STATESMEN, EDUCATORS, AND 


STUDENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Has Reached Such a State of Perfec- 
tion That It Is a Veritable Encycio< 
peedia of Facts and Events, 
Brought Down to January 


First, 1894. 


HE Edition of 1894 has been prepared 


with an extra force of editors. 


It wil. 


have a novel and attractive cover, wide mar- 


gins, new 


and improved binding; is printed 


on good paper, and contains more and better 


slimes than any book of a similar nature published. 


It is 


AMERICA’S STANDARD YEAR BOOK. 





PRICE, postpaid by mail, - 
Address THE WORLD, New York City. 





25 CENTS. 








172,650 copies regular edition, 
27,250 copies R. R. edition. Yours re- 
spectfully, The American News Com- 
pany.” 

WE do not see how any original New 
England man or how any decendant of 
a New Englander can well get along 
without the regular visits of the splendid 
New England Magazine, wnder the 
management of Mr. Warren F. Kellogg. 
It has all of the old flavor which has 
for years made it so attractive and popu- 
lar, and some new features of more gen- 
eral interest to those not so much enam- 
ored with New England life, habits and 
customs. Take ‘“The Homes and Haunts 
of Hawthorne,’’ and all Europeans of 
literary taste will read this article with 
the keenest zest and relish. Take also. 
“The Friendship of Edwin Booth and 
Julia Ward Howe,”’ both articles in the 
November number, and who would like 
to miss this most attractive and finely 
illustrated sketch. We commend ‘‘7he 
New England Magazine.” 


St. Nicholas, with its new cover, with 
the wonderful stories and pictures un- 
der the cover, is practically the only 
young folks’ magazine now published 
in this country. What more can the 
boys and girls want or need than Sé. 
Nicholas. The old people ought to be 
willing to wait until the children have 
looked it over before they monopolize 
it, for all its wealth of story, song and 
pictures have been told, sung and made 
for the boys and girls. We should like 
to particularize, but when should we 
stop, short, of the whole table of con- 
tents, and even then the pictures and 


illustrations would be omitted. So you 
see the only and the best thing to do is 
to say, gefit, read it, loan it, and be 
happy ali the year. THE CENTURY Co., 
East 17th St., New York City, N. Y. 


LONGMAN, GREEN & Co., of New 
York, send us “English History for 
American Readers,’’ by Thos. Went- 
worth Higginson and Edward Chan- 
ning. This is a volume of 334 pages, 
each page packed full and close of the 
best results of modern investigation. 
The career of England is too important 
in the history of the human race to be 
handled in any petty or partizan spirit. 
If, as Carlyle claims, ‘‘history is but the 
biography of great men,’’ we do well 
to get into this great company often. 
We get there a large free scope of 
vision. We open page 221 and find this 
brief account of the ‘‘Bank of England.”’ 

“At this time there were no banks in 
England. All large sums of money 
were collected and paid through gold- 
smiths and silversmiths of London, who 
in this way acted as bankers. Ofcourse 
this was not a very secure way of doing 
business, as everything depended upon 
the honesty of some particular man. 
So a Scotchman named Paterson agreed 
to establish a national bank and lend 
the Government one-half the capital of 
the bank. In this way the Bank of 
England was established.’’ 





PLEASE notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, and send all letters and 
mouey to Perrin & Smith, 208 Vine St., 
St. Louis. 
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|some use to you when in future 
| you come, as fathers or as teachers, 
|to act as guides to youth. What I 
on this occasion is prompted 


ARE the funds om hand—and sufficient | 
to pay the teachers each month as other | 
State and county officers are paid? If| 
not, would it not be an act of both| | Say 


justice and good sense to arrange this | by a wish to extend that usefulness | 
matter in a// the States, so that the| ‘beyond my life’s not distant limit. 


money necessary to defray the expenses! You have read in Virgil that the 


of the school be provided for in advance. | daughters of Proetus, King ot the 


It is just as well—nay, it is vastly better | Argives, filled the fields with their 
and more just to do this than to have! false low ings. 


Juno, enjoying the 
the individual teacher bear the expense ‘beauty of these young princesses, 


ose Can oe wee pcewogguene had made them think themselves 
eens, weem in this respect 4 cows, and the belief in their minds 
think it ought to be done and that it | 

that it was universally expected of 


can be done. 
s ‘them to act like cows, was to them 


icine = EE to speedily ‘an irresistible temptation to low. 
and permanently become ‘‘the| The moral of thinking men in this 


armed soldier of intelligence.”’ | fable is that there is not to any hu- 
|'man being a stronger temptation 


to evil than the belief in his mind 





—_ 





GLAD light from within, cheer- | that evil is universally expected of | 


fulness, hopefulness, healthfulness, him. The maxim, ‘‘Boys will be 
radiate, enlighten, nay, more, boys,’’ is demoralizing as implying 
embellish work and life and duty. | that conduct disgraceful im a man 
we |is not disgraceful in a boy, but is 
BE sure and train the children | no more than ought to be expected 
into a stout, self- help—no cod- ‘of boy; and for which, conse- 
dling. Their education is a wise | ‘quently, a boy ought not to be dis- 
unfolding of natural aptitudes. It/| ‘countenanced in good society. 
takes wisdom to see what these | The twentieth 
are. (‘hand bringing 





with it, among 
| other improvements, a change in 

OvER sixty millions of people so| public sentiment regarding the 
ignorant, so selfish that we cannot \school-boy’s responsibility to the 
get any use of intelligence, of wis-| laws of decency and propriety. It 
dom, of patriotism. This is bale- | is certain that a boy will very sel- 
ful, or would be if it were not for a 'dom do what he knows no one at 
remedy. Certainly wisdom is not. ‘all will countenance. Public senti- 
there now making laws and ad-_| 
ministering them ; else we should | 
not be feeding 
and sheltering and bedding horses|ilege to do wrong with impunity, 
that work and leaving men and/| | and the greater the wrong the 
women, our brothers and sisters, | More pride does he take in having 
without shelter, without bread, | perpetuated in it without being 
without blankets. Yes, ignorance | Punished for it. 
and selfishness cost. The remedy public sentiment is the reason that 





who does wrong because he knows 


is in more intelligence, justice, | \the uecessity for whipping in| 
wisdom and humanity—in putting | ‘schools does not occur so often | 


iboys and studying boys may be of | 


ment no longer countenances a boy | 


and blanketing | it is wrong, who esteems it a priv- | 


This change in|, 





tage. Boys are much more now 


mind at this instant two newspaper 


jthan in former times, regardful of|stories of the same retrogressive 


of the neighborhood where every- 
| body knows them. 


more generally now than in former 
times motives of conduct in school- 
boys. Boys are more generally 


| 


reliability and business habits ac- 


quired at school is money in the | 


pocket on leaving school. 

From his fallen nature 
born with an aptness to learn evil | 
rather than good; 
greater aptness inherited from par- 
The child of the 
burglar or pickpocket inherits from 


ents than others. 


his ancesters a greater aptness to| 
learn evil than the child of the re- | 


spectable citizen, but the chld of 


the burglar or pickpocket is at 


birth as absolutely innocent as the | 
child of the respectable citizen; for | 


our blessed Savior said ‘‘Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

The doctrine that a boy is born 
with a devil in him of which he 
must be exorcised has become an- 
tiquated. 


notion is surprising. It is aston- 


ishing that for ages there existed | 
among the men of old the false no- | 


tion that regarded a school-boy as 
a being irrepressible to the laws of 


‘decent society, one to be whipped | 
century is at} 


when necessary but never censured 
or discountenanced; one whose bad 


ger than the actsof a baby or luna- | 


tic. In looking back to the days 
early 


of my 
and schoolmates of my grandfather 


boys when boys. 


worst example to boys that heard 


it. A long life’s experience in| 
studying boys has convinced me| 
that the greater part of the errors| 


in the conduct of boys at school is 
attributed to the superficial notions 
and thoughtless talk of older peo- 
ple about boys. Some men go} 


about making speeches on educa- | 


Value of repu- | 
00NG gentlemen :—I assume tation and pride of character are | melon patch of a market gardener 
that thoughts gathered from a 


now than in former times sensible | 
of the truth that a reputation for | 


man is) | 


some with a} 


The validity of a false | 
|boys that laws that protect men 


, | associations at such a school. 
‘would boast that they were bad | 
They did not re- | 
flect that such talk was the very | 


[A West Tennessee teacher's talk with his | their social standing in the society|and demoralizing-tendency. One 
Among other | 


|about some boys that swam across 
the Cumberland River to the water- 


who had some early watermelons 
ready to take to market next day. 
|The owner, on detecting the boys 
stealing his watermelons, reflected 
that he hiinself had once been a 
| boy, and that ‘‘boys will be boys,’’ 
therefore he gave them as many fine 
|melons as they could carry back 
home with them. Why should it 
| be expected of a boy that he should 
have no more respect for himself, 
|no more gentlemanly principle in 
‘him than to be prowling around 
| pilfering in other peoples’ gardens 
and watermelon patches? The 
other story was in the Youth's 
| Companion. It was a story about 
some Concord college students who, 
| disguised and masked, took from 
|his bed a newly arrived student 
|and carrying him, gagged and tied, 
off a quarter of a mile, forced him 
to join some sham society or other. 
Why should such brutality be what 


| 


|ought to be expected of boys? Is 


it not a very great hardship on 


against each other do not protect 
boys against each other? 

Such a white-cap outrage occur- 
ring anywhere else in Massachu- 
setts except at a school would have 


|been punished by the laws of the 


State with imprisonment in the 
conduct should no more excite an-| 


penitentiary. If a boy comes out 
|a gentleman from a school where 


s| such atrocities are perpetrated it is 
boyhood, I call to) 
mind how old men, contemporaries | 


because the principle imbibed at 
home counteract the influence of 
Boys 
at schools hundreds of miles re- 
mote from their homes are some- 
times regardless of their standing 
|in the society of a neighborhood 
where no one outside the school 
knows them. ‘‘Home,’’ as Smiles 
| says, ‘‘is the most important school 
of character. It is there that every 
‘human being receives his best or 
|his worst moral training, for it is 
there that he imbibes those princi- 
| ples of conduct that endure through 


wisdom, ability and patriotism at|"0W as in schools of the earlier|tion with their ad captandum talk | manhood and cease only with his 
the top of affairs, and helping each | Patt of the present century-— | that the worst boys make the best /| life.’ I heard a young man once 


one of us to do justly, to love mer- | schools, too, taught by men of un- 
cy and to walk humbly before God. | 
This is the way to peace, plenty | fessional ability, such men as Dr. | 
and prosperity. | Arnold, of Rugby, and Dr. James | 
| Holmes, of Tennessee. The time! 

Yxs, a “new light” will dawn upon | |is past when society countenances 
ts minds of school officers, and tax- jin a school-boy conduct that would 
payers, too, when they read the “Pres-| make his father’s patronage to the 
ton Papers.’’ You see just how to se-|School something to be shunned 
cure these wise, witty, helpful “papers” | rather than to be sought, a curse 
on page 14. ito a school rather than an advan- 





jmen. Such orators would do less | 
‘munity if, instead of talking about 
education, they were practicing 
making political stump 
Ne sutor ultra crepi- 
Do these men suppose 


law or 

speeches. 
duim, I say. 
the boys that are listening to it? 
The influence of such talk is retro- 
gressive, There occurs to my 





that such talk will not demoralize | 


say that he taught school for a few 


questioned and distinguished pro- | ‘harm to the morals of the com-|weeks in a backwoods neighbor- 


hood where his girl pupils gave 
him much trouble by their habit of 
cursing and swearing and chewing 
tobacco. 

Before a boy has been at school 
/a week an experienced teacher can 
|form.a pretty correct judgment as 
'to what ‘kind of folks they are at 


ithe boy’s home. More than 
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twenty-five years ago a very sensi- 
ble boy, a friend and pupil of mine, 
remarked in conversation with me 
that the boys of a certain family 
would grow up to be fighting char- 
acters, because, as he said, the 
family around that fireside at home 
were always telling anecdotes 
about fighting and talking about 
fighting. When those boys grew 
up to be men two of them were 
killed in fights and another one 
killed a man in self-defense. It is 
much better not to talk about fight- 
ing in the hearing of a boy. Con- 
versation calculated to excite his 
imagination on that subject should 
be as carefully avoided in his hear- 
ing as ribald and obscene talk cal- 
culated to excite in his mind las- 
civious imaginations. 

Now to studies at school—you 
should, when you come to act as 
teachers, labor rather to teach your 
pupil how to learn than to store 
his mind with facts and statistics. 
To learn how to learn is one of the 
most valuable acquirements to be 
gained at school. The mian who 
has learned how to learn has in 
life a great advantage over the 
man who has not learned how to 
learn. If, when the little boy asks 
you what the word is in his First 
Reader, you, in order to get rid of 
him, tell him what the word is in- 
stead of teaching him how to learn 
for himself what it is, you are start- 
ing him off wrong in the very be- 
ginning of hiscareer. Whenastu- 
dent asks you to translate a Latin 
sentence, teach him how he him- 
self may learn how to translate it. 
You are then teaching him the 
principle on which Latin sentences 
are translated, for there is a princi- 
ple in that as in everything else by 
which it may be learned with cer- 
tainty, otherwise all knowledge of 
it would be guess-work—not 
knowledge, but faith. 

What I would further impress 
on your mind as important is to 
teach the student how to make use 
of or apply to practice, as far as it 
can be done, everything he learns. 
Teach him how to use his knowl- 
edge of French, Latin, Greek or 
English in tracing to their roots 
English words, and accustom him 


ualtohim. You thus aid him to 
make a thinking man of himself, for 
words are the tools that we think 
with. Teach him to apply to prac- 
tice his knowledge of grammar by 
daily correction of ungrammatical 
sentences in some text book of ex- 
ercises in false syntax. Teach him 
to apply constantly to business 
calculations his knowledge of 
arithmetic, and to apply to practice 
in the woods and fields his knowl- 
edge of geometry and trigonometry 
in calculating acres, distances and 
heights. In a word, teach him 
to apply theory to practice. 

I will conclude with an extract 
from a letter of the venerable 
Bishop Horne to a young clergy- 
man : 

‘*Precious beyond rubies are the 
hours of youth and health! Let 
none of them pass unprofitably 
away, for surely they make to 
themselves wings, and are as a 
bird cutting swiftly the air, and 
the trace of her can no more be 
found. If well spent, they fly to 
heaven with news that rejoice an- 
gels and meet us again as wit- 
nesses at the tribunal of our Lord. 
When the graces of time run into 
the glories of eternity, how trifling 
will the labor then seem that has 
procured us (through grace) ever- 
lasting rest, for which the apostles 
toiled night and day and the mar- 
tyrs loved not their lives unto 


death.’’ JAMES BYARS. 
COVINGTON, Tenn., December, 1893. 
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Some Good Rules. 


PREPARE for your recitations in 
advance. 
Text-books are subordinate to 
skillful teaching. 
Use the blackboar.| yourself. 
Send your pupils to the black- 
boards. 
Keep wide awake yourself. 
Keep your pupils on the alert. 
Don’t talk too much. 
Never repeat the pupil’s answer. 
Seldom repeat a question. 
Don’t try to teach all you know 
at once. 
Never tell your pupils they are 
dull, slow or stupid. 
Be cheerful and animated, but 
not frivolous. 
If everything seems to go wrong, 
it is probable that you are out of 
humor yourself. 
A pleasant voice is music in the 
school room. : 
Expect to leave much untaught ; 
no teacher ever succeeeed in teach- 
ing everything. 


DELAWARE. 





And he will still be doing.—Shak. 


R. JOHN G. GRAY, County 
Supt. of Sussex county, Del., 
is evidently the right man in the| 
right place In speaking of th | 
‘‘ qualifications of teachers’’ he| 
says: | 
‘‘Tn occasional contact with those | 
unemployed teachers who would | 
apply to me for assistance in secur- 
ing a school, I often discovered | 
those with whom I was favorably | 
impressed. I was forced to see | 
that such selections of teachers as | 
had been made for the sake of| 
economy (?) or by favoritism, was | 
operating for the survival of the| 
unfittest. Great competition for 
place also had rendered the sala-| 
ries so Jow that in many cases the) 
best teachers were seeking employ 
ment elsewhere. As one means of 
correction I have raised the stand- | 
ard of examinations. Hence, de- 
pending upon my visits to the) 
schools to acquaint me with those | 
who possessed special aptness and | 
fitness for the work, and extending | 
to them such leniency as their in- 
dustry seemed to justify, by means 
of a higher standard of examina- 
tions I have, I think, been able to 
assist the schools to a better class of 





teachers. 

‘It has lessened the competition | 
among teachers for place, it has 
turned the current in the opposite 
direction and has created a compe- 
tition of places for teachers. Al- 
ready a marked advance is felt in 
the salaries of teachers, thus offer- 
ing a greater inducement to the 
more capable to remain in the 
work. 

Two years ago when I began my 
visits to the schools, | found one 
young lady teaching for $15 per 


month. and quite a number of both 
sexes for $25 to $28 per month 
Just this day I have been inter- 
rupted in the preparation of ‘this 
report to fill a vacancy. It is filled 
by a young lady whose application 
is on file in this office. 
cepts the place, not at her bid, but 
at the first offer of the school board, 
of $40 per month. Having made 
this move to get the work of teach- 
ing in more competent hands, we 
hope to advance our standard to- 
ward that of a professional charac- 
ter. This isa large field and ifthe 
work is even given a healthy 
progress toward the coveted goal, 








to do so that it may become habit- 


do so is impossible.—/John Swett. 


Do not expect to make good 
scholars out of all your pupils; to been given, in the examination of 


couraging. Much 


teachers, to the subject of Theory 





Mothers 


suffering with weakness and 
emaciation, who give little 
nourishment to babies,should 
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“ACTINA,”’ 


Ths Great JPY YE Restorer! 


ony CATARRH cure. 


THIS WONDERFUL ELECTRO- 
CHEMIEO INVENTION is a new depart- 
ure in the Oculi: t’s art, and must soon become 
a household necessity. Then will spectacles 
become unknown and congenital dis- 
ease and malformation of the eye be a thing 
ot the past. 

Why will you be bled of your money 
by experimentalizing Oculists and so-called 
Specialists, when they never have, and what 
is more, never c:ncure disease of th: Eye, Ear 
or Head? You not only lose your money, but 
oftentimes are left in a worse condition than 
when yon begantreatment. Such diseases cf 
the Eye as Cataracts, Granulated Lids, 
Pterygiums, Amaurosis. Astigmatism, 
Glaucoma, Iritis, Ophthalmia, and 
weakened Vision from any cause readily 
y eld to “Actina”’ as thousands testify. Im 
fact, there is no dixease of the eye but 
what may, under proper stimulation and elec- 

rical excitation be permanently cured. this 
can be done by ‘Actina’’ as surely as the 
sun shines and fire burns. Catarrh, Denf- 
ness,Hay Fever, Neuralgia,sore throat, 
Coldsand Bronchia! and Lung Troubles 
cannot exist under the influence of “Actina.”’ 
“Actina” is a Perfect Electric Pocket 
Battery, usable by young as well as old, and 
at all times and in all places; you lose no time 
from business, you treat you: selt, and the one 
instrument can be used by the entire family. 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. Seethat the 
name “W.C Wilson, Inventor, Pat. No. 341- 
712” is stamped on each instrument, None 
genuiue without. 

A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on appli- 
cation. Contains Treatise on the Human 
System, its diseases and cure. Thousands of 
references and testimonials. Mention AMER 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Jan. "94-ly. 
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it should be considered most en- | 
attention has| 
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and Practice of Teaching. Lec- 
tures have been given upon .such 
topics, as my visits to the schools 
suggested the need of attention, 
and which could not be consider- 
ately taken up in the presence of 
the pupils. 

‘ The necessity of keeping up 

with some educational paper, in 
which the current questions of 
/pedagogy are treated, has been 
/urged. And most of all that they 
‘should take up the works of the 
educational reformers; the works 
of Rosseau, Pestalozzi, Arnold 
Man, Spencer and others and study 
the record of their experience, wis- 
dom and philosophy, covering, as 
it does, the entire field of educa- 
tional work both in its practical 
and theoretical bearings.’’ 
We are all indebted to a man 
| who speaks so well and so plainly 
| right things as this Mr. Gray 
speaks. 
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ARE the funds om hand—and suffi- | 


tion. Over and over again I asked 
myself questions something like 
this: ‘‘It is easier to use my left 
hand, and why not use it? Why 
should the right hand be consid- 
ered superior to the left ?”’ Then 
the statement of my teacher would 
|come up, and to me he was the em- 
| bodiment of wisdom and must be 





cient to pay the teachers each month | obeyed. Then the struggle would be 
as other State and county officers are | renewed. Dropping water will wear 
paid? Arrangements should be made | away the stone, so by patient and 
for doing our teachers this justice a | unremitting toil I succeeded in ac- 


year in advance. 
———————————————— 


THE LEFT-HANDED PUPIL. 





|complishing what nature never in- 
|tended me to do. Perhaps saying 
|‘*sueceeded’’ is putting .it a little 


have the misfortune, if mi- fortune | strong, for nature has not yet ac- 
it be, to be left-handed—very | knowledged defeat. The left hand. 


left-handed. My wife has told me 
that even my sermons are left- 
handed. There was a time when 
I thought it a defect which should 
be atoned for by a life-long, self- 
inflicted punishment, but now I 
see differently. My first views 
were obtained in the primary 
school, and my present views are 
the result of observation and rea- 
son. Itisa very common thing 
to hear a pun passed on the use of 
the left hand. People reason like 
this: There are more right-hand- 


ed than left-handed people ; there- | 
fore, to be right-handed is natural, | waste of time. 


\like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
\down. This teacher’s course was 
'wrong. Were I the only left-hand- 
ed scholar who had ever been im- 
posed upon by a bungling teacher, 
|then this article would be out of 
| place, but I happen to know that 
|there are yet a large number who 
‘are being treated in exactly the 
same way by teachers who think 
‘they are doing educational work. 
'Such methods are contrary to na- 
‘ture and are harmful in a thousand 
| different ways. 

In the first place it means a 
It is my opinion 


to be left-handed is unnatural. | that the time I put in in learning 
The same thing may be said of red| to use the pen in my right hand 
hair, but no one ever heard of red | was sufficient to have mastered any 
hair being considered unnatural. |one of the elementary branches. 
Teachers treat left-handedness as|Then his method produced unnec 


if it were the result of habit or per-|essary discouragements. 
verseness, and seek to correct it by | the time, until I was half grown, | 


I felt all 


compelling the use of the right/|that left-handedness was a defect 
hand. I have even known them |—a sort of judgment sent upon me 
to go so far as to tie the left hand, |for my own or somebody else’s 


thus leaving the pupil no option. | sins 


I remember well my first day at|of the misfortunes—I never have 


school. 


The teacher was a genial | learned to write well with my right 


gentleman, and enjoyed the repu- | hand. My arm _ soon becomes 
tation of being a first-class in-| weary, the muscles of my wrist 
structor. Sometime during the | ache, and the movement at best is 
forenoon he discovered that I was|sluggish. After years of practice I 
left-handed. Not long after this | am not sure that I can make a letter 


he came to me and mentioned it, 
remarking that, if I ever expected 


to be a good penman I must learn} 


to write with my right hand. I 
had heatd the same thing at home 
a thousand times, and, being am- 
bitious, resolved to follow the in- 
structions. 

It is impossible to tell one who 
has not experienced it, what I went 
through. Before I could learn to 
form a letter I must learn to over- 
come a very strong natural charac- 
terisic. While other children were 
learning penmanship, I was bat- 
tling with nature. Involuntarily the 
pencil would go into my left hand. 
In seating myself at the desk I 
naturally took a left-handed posi- 


twice alike in a whole day. I am 
sure that I might have been a 
much better and easier penman by 
using my left hand. 

In the history of Israel we learn 
that the tribe of Benjamin were 
left-handed, and yet that tribe 
boasted 700 men so skilled in the 
use of the left hand that they 
could ‘‘sling a stone at a hair’s 
breadth without missing ’’ Some 
of the best pitchers now playing 
baseball are left-handed; one of 
the best archers I ever knew was 
left-handed, and it is time for the 


matter, as in others, he is simply 
to assist nature, 


ELMER E. WILLEY. 
Jorn, Mo. 





And last, and perhaps least. | 


teacher to understand that in this | 


Fast Time to the South. 

Your very wants anticipated. Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure and safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY ST. LOUIS TO 

NEW ORLEANS. 

Leaving St. Louis 7:50 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:40 p. m., the 
following day—24 hours and 50 minutes; 
or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. m , reaching 
New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. next morning 

24 hours and 4o minutes enroute. Only 
one night on the road. Pullman vesti- 
buled sleeping car and through coaches. 
Ticket 


Union Depot. 


offices 217 N. Fourth St. and 
/ 


— 
oe 


No person knows when, where, or by 
whom the first steel pen was made. 
Different ones have claimed the honor 





of having discovered some early men- 
tion of steel pens, one as early as 1700 
A. D., but no authentic historical proof 
has been brought forward to sustain 
these claims ; therefore they can not be 
credited. All such claims have proba- 
bly emanated from brains that have 
been over-taxed for material with which 
to fill newspaper columns. 

There is, however, no doubt that steel 
pens were first produced as merchant- 


able articles about 1820, by Joseph 
Gillott, who has been legitimately 
termed the ‘father of the steel pen 
trade.’’ The pens made by Mr. Gillott 


were so accurate, smooth, and elastic in 
action, and so easy to the hand, that 
they quickly displaced the old goose 
quill and built up a trade that is limited 
only by the amount of writing that is 
done. A fixed determination to pro- 
,duce the best, and only the best; has 
| been v igorously adhered to. 

None of the multitude of visitors at 
|the Chicago Columbian Fair will be 
surprised to hear that the award on steel 
|pens was given to Joseph Gillott & 
Sons. No photograph can show, nor 
can any pen describe, the perfection 
and beauty of their exhibit. 
shown that were so small 
that sixteen arranged in a row length- 
| wise measured only one inch, yet they 
| were complete and perfect in every par- 
ticular. Ther there were mammoth 
pens and business pens and school pens 
and artists’ pens, of all colors, almost 
without end, and so arranged as to show 
to the most ordinary intellect a combi- 
nation of art and usefulness rarely to 
be seen, in 





artistic 


Peus were 


fact their exhibit was an 
uncommon display of the harmony of 
mind matter. Also at the Paris 
Expositions, both 1878 and 1889, Gil- 
lott’s pens won the gold medals, and 
they have never failed to secure the 
highest award wherever they have been 
exhibited. 


and 


Teachers cannot secute satisfactory 
results unless their efforts be supported 
by the use of the best tools and ma- 
terial; and in nothing is this more true 
than in teaching penmanship. With 
poor pens pupils cannot learn to write 
well. 





| AN editor must, of course, keep 
'all his charities about him, but he 
|must keep his eyes open also and 
| tell the truth, or keep still. Cana 
| real editor keep still? 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 





| 
| 


1894 














| still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 


| lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTE THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


A NEW SERIES, NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, THE Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
| Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
| pleteness; representing every department of 
| Knowledge and Progress. 

48> Translations expressly for Tur Livine 
AGE and copyrighted will be a notable teature. 

Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest. Onc, 
| entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur- 
| ing the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul 
, Perret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to obtain either one of three valuable works, each 

intwo large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 

in cloth or half-seal, with Tug Livinc AGe for 


from soc. to $1.00 more than the price of the latter 
alone, 


These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

&@~ No library is complete without them, 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

4a To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1S93 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuk Livinc AGE, 15c. cach, 

83> Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 

Appress LITTELL & CO., 

31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





Dec. and Jan, 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


This is the line of the 


‘*KATY VESTIBULED WORLD’S FAIR 
FLYER,’’ 


Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Trains, 


City Ticket Office, 








104 N. 4th St, 
James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
ne St. Louis, Mo, 
t 
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American Journal of Education. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 








Business Notes. 

Mr. L. P. GoopHukz, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, has taken charge of our 
advertising department. 





WE call special attention to page 14 
of this issue of the JouRNAL. The 
premium there offered is one that every 
public school teacher in the West and 
South should possess. It can be secured 
by sending one subscriber and $1 to the 
JOURNAL, 








_— 





ADVERTISING is a very subtle and elu- | 


sive science. Its tenets are not to be 
had from any comprehensive text-book. 
There are some valuable books on the 
subject, to be sure, but their value is in 
general suggestions rather than pointed 
instruction. The science is a wide one— 
covering about every species of favora- 
ble publicity. The rules vary accord- 
ing to the matter for which publicity is 
sought. A method that has proved ex- 
cellent for promoting one interest may 
be destructive ifappliedto another. The 
modern advertising specialist has seized 
this idea and refined it with wonderful 
pains and with remarkable success. Less 
than ten years ago a genuine advertising 
expert (we mean writer, not broker) was 


a novelty. Professionally he did not 
exist. Now he is to be found in every 


city and -important town—almost at 
every corner. He has made a place for 
himself, as the typewriter has done, and 
business now could hardly be done with- 
out him. The same necessity that brought 
him into being demands that his science 
be added to the branches taught in 
schools that train business men. Not 
that the schools should aim so much to 
make professional advertising men, but 
rather to teach the principles of the 
science to students who will engage in 
general business, as a necessary part of 
their training. 





A University in the Home. 
A college education has ceased to be 
a luxury. 


pect. 


cessful man’s progress less pleasant, 
even 
seriously. There 


is no wise 


But of course it costs, money. 


liberally for them. 


Why not set up a university in your | meeting of the National Educational 


own home ? 


It can be done and at an expense so 


trifling as to be of no moment. 
American enterprise has at 
brought it within easy reach of all 


You can have it in your own home for 


ten cents a day. 


The poor young man can have no bet- 


ter university. 


The possession of the REVISED EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA makes a Uni- 


versity of the humblest cottage. 


We are anxious to have this great 
library placed in the home of every one 


It is now an absolute neces- 
sity to every young man who would 
enter upon life with an unclouded pros- 
Talk as one may about the super- 
fluity of higher education, it cannot be 
gain-said that its absence makes a suc- 


if it does not impede it very 
young 
man who would refuse the opportunity 
of university study if he could get it. 
You 
cannot enjoy the privileges of such an | 
institution unless you can afford to pay 


last 


of our readers. You cannot now offer | 
any excuse for not having it, for you 
can pay for it on almost your own 
terms. What home can afford to be 
without it when it can be secured by 
the saving of only ten cents a day for 
the short period of 90 days. Recollect 
we send the entire 20 volumes at once 
on receipt of but One Dollar, the other 
$9 00 to be paid at the rate of ten cents 
a day, payable monthly. 





The Columbia Desk Calendar, 


which is issued annually by the POPE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of Colum- 
bia Bicycle fame, is out for 1894, much 
improved in appearance. It is a pad 
calendar of the same size and shape as 
| those of previous years, having a leaf 
for each day, but its attractiveness has 
been heightened by the work of a clever 
artist, who has scattered a series of| 
bright pen-drawings through its pages. 
It also contains, as usual, many appro-| 
priate and interesting contributions | 
from people both bright and wise. | 

OO | 
Tariff Straight from the Shoulder. | 
The Tariff Mule is again kicking in| 
the Mew York Weekly World and the | 
tariff page of that paper is without | 
doubt the strongest in the country. | 
For those who like tariff argumeuts and | 
like them served hot, it will be worth | 
while*to send a postal card for a copy | 
of The Weekly World. 








St. Louis to Chicago. 

Are you going? If so study the ad- 
vantages offered by the Vandalia and 
Illinois Central Line. Three trains 
daily except Sunday, and two trains 
daily. This is the only line with a 
Sunday morning train for Chicago. 
Leave St. Louis daily, 8:10 a. m., ar- 
rive at Chicago 4:45 p. m., and daily at 
g:00 p.m., arrive at Chicago 7:45 a. m. 
Daily expect Sunday at 8:4o a. m., ar- 
rive at Chicago 7:20 p.m. Rates always 
as low as the lowest. Ticket offices 
Southwest Cor. Broadway and Olive 
Streets and Union Depot. 





Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern 
Railway Improved Service. 
(Ohio and Mississippi Railway.) 
Commencing Monday, January 1, 
Pullman dining cars will be run ‘on the 
Royal Blue Flyer, leaving St. Louis 8:30 
Breakfast served leaving St. 
This train arrives Cincinnati 
5:30 p. m., Washington I1:50 a. m. and 
New York 6:15 p.m. All meals served 
in Pullman dining cars. City office, 105 


North Broadway, St. Louis. 


a. m. 


Louis. 








THAT is not so old a chestnut to the | 
new generation as it might be, those | 
|cabalistic characters of the C. B. & Q. | 
|R.R. Already it has been designated 
not only as the ‘‘official route’’ to the 





Association at Duluth, next July, but) 
these letters stand for it, as ‘“The Cheap- | 
est, Best and Quickest’’ route thither to 
that point.’’ ' 
Siar IE ES Re AST 


Appreciated. 


Every year teachers are being more 
appreciated and more liberally paid for 
their services; but in a great many 
localities they are as yet very poorly 

aid for the service rendered, and find 
it necessary to do something else to 
supplement their incomes, and all who 
need to do this would do well to apply 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va.; 
they will tell you about something that 
will interest and profit you. 





The Boy Is Father to the Man. 





“As the Twig Is Bent So Is the Tree Inclined.” 


Se Yh 
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THE MAN 
REAPS SUCCESS. 





Economy is taught, an education is given by our plan for placing the 
Revised Encyclopedia Britannica in the home of every one of our 
readers, 

Teach your boy the value of a dime. He will then know what to do 
with his dollars later in life. 

If this lesson in economy was the only end in view it would still be 
worth your attention, but how infinitely more valuable is it when you know 


| that this end is but a means to a greater end, the bringing into your home of 


the greatest literary work the world has ever known; the placing of a liberal 
education within the reach of every member of your family; the making of 
your home, the peer of any public library in the world, so far as the facts cf 
history, the discoveries of science and the practical knowledge of the world 
are concerned, 

Isn’t it worth trying? Investigate the matter at once. We don’t want 
you to act till you think. If you think we know how you will act. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 
the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 
10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank 
will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. 
This edition is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will 
last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to 
your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States. 


This is a special offer made only to the readers of THE AMERICAN JOORNAL OF 


EpvucaTION and will remain open for a limited time only 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 208 


| Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9 00 is fully paid. 


IN GING Risis nincivineitcictiat x oda cepdavcenete suakedcasdseduadaecesbaiuscdgelcadsolabanenan 
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TEACHERS WANTED | ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


For every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Large number of vacancies reported from the 
best schools of the South and Southwest. 

toctrat 


Terre Haute, Ind. A College of Engineering. 
Well endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry 
Extensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 
Rooms, Library. Expenses low. Address 

H, T. EDDY, Prest. 
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+The Preston Papers.+ 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? @ HAVE YOU READ If? @ HAVE YOU HRARD OF II? 


THE BRICHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 
BREEZY, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, THOUGHT-PROVOKING. 
eee 


Just the book to be welcomed by every live, wide-awake teacher in the land. IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
Brimming Over with Infectious Enthusiasm, New 
Thoughts, New Ideas, to say nothing of old ideas IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 


arrayed in clothes so new, so chic, so spick and span 


you would-not know them IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


4A UNIQUE BOOKb> 


By a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, Whose 
Heart, and Soul and Life are 
Absorbed in Her Work. 


Every Teacher Should Read It. 





lt will showin a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 

lt will stimulate to renewed exertions. 

It is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve the 
problems (not found in the text-books) which daily confront and perplex the 
busy conscientious teacher. 


lt treats exhaustively of the important subjects of 





GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENT, RESPONSIBILITY, EX- 
AMINATIONS, PRIZE GIVING, MANAGEMENT, 
ENVIRONMENTS, HEALTH, WHISPERING, 
MANNERS, DRESS, OVERWORK, HOBBIES. 


Every Parent Should Read It. ~ 





The Older Students are Delighted With It. 





Miss Preston is engaged as Principal of School No. 4, in Oldtown, and her 
second assistant, who has been there twenty-one years previous to Miss 
Preston’s advent, and thinks she knows some things about how to 
teach that particular school, writes the ‘“‘Papers.” 





ew Somer ee eee > ee 
ca me re 


It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 
Ship, Spelling, Readiog, Primary Arithmetic, 
Composition. 


They are in the form of letters to the State Superintendent, and set forth in 
detail the New Ideas and Methods with which the new principal startles 
the staid educational circles of Oldtown. 





IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 
Teachers’ Reports, 
The Museum, 
Teachers’ Examinations. 


They lead off in the condemnatory interrogative style, but the supposed 
writer gradually thaws out, and warms into the enthusiastic admirer. 


It is the book of an enthusiast, and yet is Eminently Practical. It 
condemns with unsparing pen the faults of the old hide-bound, iron-clad 
systems and rules, but never fails to point out a remedy. 


SSS 


C2 
ease 


<; is LEASE REMEMBER that this remarkable book is not the fine-spun theorizing of a mere dreamer, but sets forth 
t } the actual, Bona~Fide Experiences of a Born Teacher, alive and tingling to her very finger tips with the desire to 

compass EVERY POSSIBILITY in what she believes to be THe NosLest CALLING ON EARTH. Enthusiastic, practical, loying her 
Lanced work for its own sake, wide awake to its boundless possibilities, she has given to the profession and to our literature a book 

whose usefulness and helpfulness issimply immeasurable. Perhaps the greatest lesson which it conveys to the inquiring teacher 
is that found between the lines—that all successful work in this world, of whatsoever calling, isthat which is done for its own sake, which 
brings its ‘‘own exceedingly great reward’’ to the worker. One cannot read PRESTON PAPERS without feeling that the wide-awake, 
enthusiastic little principal of School No. 4 drew her pay right along, hourly and daily; and that the monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board’’ was 
the smallest part of it, though it is a source of satisfaction to be able to state that in no instance, as in all others of such work, her ability, 


enthusiasm and devotion were amply recognized in cash. The book contains 144 Pacss, in large, clear type, bound in HANDSOME CLOTH 
Covers wiTH GOLD STAMP. 











pe Sent Anywhere, Postpaid, for One Dollar. |S. 





YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ACOPY. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The Above Book Postpaid and the American Journal of Rducation Sent One Year for $1.00! 
“ee PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 




















An inv-stment that wii: yield from FIFTY to ONE HONDRED per cent. per annum in CASH and DISCOUNT DIVIDENBS, 


An in-ention as marvelivus as the Printing Press. 


The Art of Bookmaking Revelutionized. Books Made by Machinery. 
£ . + Pe 


ras 


AUTO BOOK-BINDING AND AUTO BOOK-TRIMMING MACHINES. 
Machines row running, turning out thousands of strongly and fiexibl bound books daily, neither sewed nor wired. ey 
Machines that will do for the literature of the ages what the perfected printing presses do for the news of the day. 


Standard books, books for the library and 
one. Stockholders entitled to the addition: 
me libraries of the best standard and popular authors, 


ev 
han 


pular works so cheapened that the choicest volumes shall 
advantage of large 


be within easy reach of 
and continuous discounts, and thus, at small expense, acquire 


The Auto Book Concern 


OrGanizep Unper THE-Laws or New Jersey. 


CAPITAL STOCK, ~ . 
Divided into 100,000 Shares of 


$1,000,000. 


$10 Esch, Full Paid and Non-Assessabie. 





DIRECTORS: 


MURAT HALSTEAD, Esq., New York, President. 

Hon. J. F. PEIRCE, Sup-rintendent of Insurance, State of New York, 
Vice-President. 

Hon. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, U. S. Senator. 


MARSHAL HALSTEAD, Esgq., Vice-President Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


CHARLES L. CARRICK, Esq. 


REGISTRARS OF STOCK: 
FARIER’S LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, New Yor. 


Hon. J. J. INGALLS, Ex.-U. S. Senator. 
W. A. CROFFUT, Esq. 


Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, Chairman Banking and Finance Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. BENTON McMILLEN, Member of Congress. 
B. F. GREEN, Esq., New York, Secretary. 
WINTHROP POND, Esq., New York, 7reasurer. 


ATTORNEYS: 
Messrs. CARTER, HUGHES & KELLOGG, New York, 


Prospectus. 


Tar Auto Book CoNcERN has been organized. 
First. To acquire and control the American and European 
tents of the Auto Book BINDER, and the Auto Book TRIMMER 
Tactmns, that, to the book-making art, mark an advance as im- 
rtant as the Steam Printing Press was to the Washington Hand 
Press fifty years ago; and to manufacture and operatesaid machines, 
in this and in foreign countries. 
Second. To acquire the most complete set of stereotype and 
electrotype plates, in this country, of the standard popular authors. 
ese are stored in fire proof vaults in the City of New York. They 
are perfect and cost over $1,000,000. , : 
hird. Tomanufacture with the use of these Automatic Machines, 
all grades of books, including school and music books, and sell the 
same at greatly reduced prices, to its Stockholders and the trade. 





The Company will not sell or lease any of its machines within the 
United States, but to the European book-making craft only. 

THe Auto Boox BInpER and the Auto Book TRIMMER are run 
at little expense. They are marvels of simplicity. The binder, with 
the assistance of two girls, picks up printed sheets and covers, and 
converts them into elie ly and flexioly bound volumes, neither sewed 
nor wired. These machines perfectly perform their tasks, and are 


henceforth as indispensable in producing books, as the perfected 


presses are to the newspapers. 
It is proposed to provide families, students and school teachers 
with libraries at trifling expense and the best current literature at 


prices heretofore unknown and school books for the children of the | 


million, neater and cheaper than ever has been done. 


. 

Statement of Earnings. | | 

The profits on the publication of the standard and popular works from the plates which the Company acquires have exceeded $100,000 yearly 
under the old processes of manufacture, assuring to the stockholders a profit of at least 10 per cent. per annum frem this source alone, With the | 
use of the Auto Machines these profits must necessarily be largely increased. 
It is impossible to estimate the returns from the ownership of the patents and the sale of the Machines in Foreign Countries, but it is a well | 
known fact that patents covering machinery that create a revolution in any important trade have proved enormously remunerative to the original | 
owners, and soon repay the full amount of capital invested. Additional dividends will be declared from time to time as such profits are realized. 


Stockholders’ Postal Supply Bureau. 
> An important feature of the sale department of the Company is the StockHoLpErRs’ PostaL SuppLy BUREAU. 
The nese > J acts as agent for each stockholder in the purchase of all books published, and secures for stockholders the 


test possi 
ist of the Company's publications, with a confi 


purchase of books, thus yielding large DISCOUNT DIVIDENDS, in addition to the Cash Dividends, on the investment. 


The price to be paid by the Company for the American and 
Foreign patents of the Auto Book Binder, the Auto Book Trimmer 
and the stereo and electrotpye plates of the Standard Works is 
$1,000,000; $350,000 in cash and $650,000 in the stock of the Company ; 
the vendors agreeing, however, to donate to the treasury of said Com- 
pany $150,000 of the stock they receive in part consideration of the 
conveyance of the above property. ; 

To meet said cash payment of $350,000 to said vendors and to 
rey me necessary working capital, 50,000 shares of the capital stock 


8a 
of Company are now offered for public subscription at par 





($10 per share). This stockis full paid and non-assessable. Purchasers 
incur no personal liability. The remaining stock is retained by the 
vendors, as it is expected to command a large premium when the 
machines are in universal use. 

Subscriptions to stock can be paid for in full on application, or 
20 per cent. can be paid on application, the balance in one and two 
months, Should the stock offered be over-subscribed, preference will 
be given ‘o subscriptions accompanied by full payment. Early ap- 
plication is, therefore, recommended. e 


™ Applications for stock with remittances must be made to WINTHROP POND, Treasurer, THE AUTO BOOK CONCERN 


at the Company's office, 203 Broadway, New York. 


~ 


‘ 
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Favorite Route St Louis 


‘Soup VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
AND TO BOSTON. _ 


pace DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 





PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


TO 

EANSAS, CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 

| AP VT ITEOUT CHANGES —e 


PALACE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS, ——wer 
SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


St.,Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway and 
live Street, and Union Depot. 
CHAS. M HAYS, Gen’! Manager. 
F. CHANDLER, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt 
C. S. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt 


| 
| 





le discount, varying from 25 to ae cent. Stockholders will also be supplied with catalogues containing the | 
ntial price list, giving the wholesale prices and a special additional discount, | 
which will be given to stockholders alone. Such discounts to stockholders will amount to an immense sum on the yearly 


AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 





THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
Editor School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


HENRY SABIN, 
Editor School Fournail, 
es Moines, Ia, 


An agency for Schools; Colleges 
and Teachers. 


We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all. 
Send for circulars and blanks. Personal corres- 
pondence with GOOD TEACHERS solicited. No 
charge to schvols or colleges for recommending 
teachers, Address, ig 


HENRY SABIN, Manager, 
207 W. 4th st., 





Des Moines, Ia. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses, 


CUTS 


of Persons, Bulld- 
ings, TradeMarks, 
ete., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co, 
ST. Louis, * 


Greek, 


of Twenty-two Members, Large Campus, Steam 
Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year. 


TERMS $200 PER YEAR, 
MISS LEILA 8. McKEE, Px o., PRINCIPAL, 


QUICK STUDY. 





Sight, use our ‘‘Inter- 


and Catalogue of School Books free. 





Philadelphia, Pa, 


Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. Faculty 


LATIN & GREEK at 
linear _Ciassics.’’ ae pages 

° Ez 

SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Hansenene wormes 


Superintendents of Schools, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 
Ministers 


And hundreds of popular, wide-awake educators, 
write us constantly in praise of the Edison Mimeo- 
graph. 

l:’s surprising to us to learn, day by day, fresh 
uses for it. 

Edison invented it, but he didn’t know himself 
what a wonderful instrument it was. We don’t find 
out all the new uses for it. People who buy it, use it 
for a short while and find out that it can be employed 
to advantage in a way we had never dreamed of. 

The Edison Mimeograph will print 1000 copies 
per hour of any pen-written or type-written matter, 

- drawing, or anything that will go upon paper. 

Every Educator should own a Mimeograph. It 
costs little, operates easily, keeps clean, and saves time, 
money and temper. 

Samples of work free. 


Sold by all first class stationers and dealers in typewriters 
and typewriter supplies. 
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A. B. DICH COMPANY, 


Chicago, NWew York,  F*hiladelphia. 
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Printing That Pays. 
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HE question is not what a circular or catalogue 


costs, but what it earns for the advertiser. The 








earning capacity must depend upon the impression created 
and the resultant action. A good job of Printing or a 
catalogue conveys a corresponding impression in regard 
to the advertiser, and with proper illustration and display 
becomes a good salesman. 

This is the class of printing which PERRIN & SMITH 
produce. We have complete arrangements which enable 
us to execute all kinds of Printing, giving the purchaser the 
advantage of the most advanced styles of illustration and 
composition. - 


We invite your correspondence in regard to any kind 


of Printing. 


Perrin & SMITH, 
208 Vine Street, 
St. Lovis. 











McCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


Is RECOMMENDED by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 
‘neat fit and model shape. 


THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure withou 
causing physical injury or discomfort. The side is Flextble. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, Lapy AGENTS WANTED. 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CoO., 
19th and Morgan Sts. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


9-7t. 


| Sol Through Trains 


FROM 


‘ST. LOUIS +o KANSAS CITY, 
| DINING cans. ST. JOSEPH, 
 DEWanee moon, _ DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 








Burlington 


‘Burlinota inoton| 
“Aout | 
Route. B 


Route 





| SLEEPING CARS, 
| RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS (FREE) 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
| rom ACIS COAST. 


The Best Line For Nebraska and the Black Hills: 


mene uickest Time to DENVER 
COLORADO POINTS. 





——|| TICKET OFFICE: |—— 
218 North Broadway, ¥ . a 4 ~ 





ST. LOUIS. 












ge Dinin Jars 
ace fecligi 
aces ani Bank Counters, Tyler System, Port- 
= able, Unequaled in Styles, 
Cost and Finish. 
150 Page Catalogue of Counters, Desks ete., Lilustrated in 
Colors, Rooks, Free Postage 15 Cents. 
. Also Tyler’s Royal 
Office Desks and Type- 
writer Cabinets, 200 
Styles. Best and cheap- 
est on earth, with great 
reduction in pees. 
130 page catal 
Postage 12 ets. Fu i hen a ol 
Desks, Chairs, Tables, Book 
R Cases, Cabinets, Legal Blank 
pone ete., always in stock. 
Special work made to order. 


TXLER DESK ©0O., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


BASTERN TEACHERS if you are in any way 

4 interested in the Great 
Northwest, you can learn all about it by reading 
the WESTERN PEDACOCUE, 
the leading educational paper of the West. You 
can also learn all about the vacancies and how 
to secure good positions, Send one dollar for 

























































atrial year, or 50 cents for six months. The 
Northwest is the place for young teachers to 


J } 
make advancement. To know all about it 
{ read the PEpAGoGvE, State School Journal of 
Oregon, Onl $1 00a year. If you want a po- 
sition, advertise in its Want columns, Fhe 


rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like to do, and you will receive prompt atten 


AHA NTTTA “ tion, Address 


The Great Popular Route from 






















And all poihts in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louig to Kan- | Corvallis, Oregon. 
a City and all points West. Connecting in $50t 0 
nion Dep sts Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, | : 0 $100.—A— 
Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace 5 an Cars, AGENTS $50to sio0, vor : er mee my 
. 7 u ia seller KnOWD. eed - 
_ ie Reclining Chair Cars, without extra ed atevery house, place of business or ferm 


the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
rungali kindsoflight machinery. Chcap- 
st poweron ‘arth. Connected i instantly to 
i ne, corn sheller, 

elers’ or os co 
°. © lean, Ne tte less, lasts 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON {RATLROAD. 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, @. No exnerience nee dea. To 
Géneral Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. | potas, gi = alti “sale. ‘Guar: 


CHICAGO. y . HARRISON & CO., Colambus., ©. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., PLAYS Pidtorve 8. Speakers, for School, 
ub and Parlor. Citaiogue fre 
216 North Broadway, T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, tit 
ST. LOUIS, MO. (* 9-1 
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